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6 SINGULAR investigation has been begun in W siinatin 
to inquire into certain accusations preferred against the 
present Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 





ment. ‘The burden of the charges appears to be the familiar 
one, that contracts for Government work have been awarded 


persons not the lowest bidders, and in general the resent- 
ment of the complainants seems to be directed at contractors 
more lucky than themselves, rather than at the architect, but 
he, being a more shining mark, is naturally chosen for the first 
attack. Besides the allegations of unfairness in dealing with 
contractors, there are, however, certain specifications of prac- 
tices still more objectionable ; one story among others relating 
that under the direction of the Government, architect certain 
machinery and materials belonging to the Government, and val- 
ued at more than one hundred thousand dollars, were sold for 
fourteen hundred dollars, and subsequently bought back for 
seventy thousand. This has in times past been a common 
method of defrauding the public treasury for the benefit of dis- 
honest officials, but a trifling mistake has apparently been made 
in this instance, one of the principal accusers of the architect 
having testified of his own knowledge that this occurrence took 
place under the administration of a former Government archi 
tect, who is particularly prominent in the present investigation. 
Owing, perhaps, to the embarrassment which such little mis 
chances naturally occasion to modest men, none of the individ- 
uals who urged the investigation, and made the accusations, 
have appeared to substantiate them, so that the investigating 
committee sits idle, waiting for them. Apparently, it will wait 
in vain, for the most active among the witnesses already excuse 
themselves for their failure’to comply with the summons of the 
committee by saying that the investigation will be a mere farce, 
and as they know more about the subject than any one else, 
we may assume that their prediction is correct. 





| HE provisions of the new building act now pending before 
the Legislature of New York are receiving much salutary 
discussion, and if the bill passes, as it probably will in 
some form, we may hope for a considerable improvement in 
what is already the most thorough statute of the kind in this 
country. Among the modifications of the present draft of the 
bill which are now urged, the most important is, perhaps, one 
which would allow the ends of girders to be built into brick 
walls with a simple plate under them to distribute the load, in- 
stead of the series of bond-stones which architects are now 
obliged to insert in the walls, at intervals of about thirty inches 
in height, all the way from the foundation to the underside of the 
girder. The objecting builders claim, and we are inclined 
think with reason, that while such bond-stones may be useful in 
isolated piers, they are, in continuous walls, not only of no ser- 
vice in preventing the splitting of the masonry under the pres- 
sure, but are actually injurious to the strength of the wall, by 
reason, as we suppose, of the interruption which they cause in the 
bond, and of the inequality of settlement occasioned by them 
between the pier and the masonry on either side of it. There 
has always been something singular in the persistence with 
which the New York builders have clung to the practice of 
bonding brick piers with flat stones. In Boston, although they 








were required for a short time in the early days of the build- 
ing law, their use has long been abandoned, and one who has 
occasion to observe the cracked and broken bond-stones which 
occur so frequently in New York buildings may be excused for 
doubting whether they are always of much value. 


OME of the New York papers have taken pains within a 
few weeks to disparage the system which is now sc popu- 
lar, of building large apartment-houses with capital con- 

tributed by those w yho are to live in them, under the form of a 
joint-stock company, as being much less advantageous to the 
owners of such buildings, in point of economy, than is gener- 
ally supposed. Although there is undoubtedly some reason for 
this criticism, it is only fair to say that the cost of owning 
and living in such houses is in many cases artificially enhanced 
at present by circumstances not essential to the system. The 
mode in which the newest of the great apartment-houses in New 
York are built and carried on is a peculiar one. While in 
other places such structures are erected at the cost either of 
some individual who rents his rooms to tenants, or of a small 
association of mutual acquaintances, who own the property in 
common, in the metropolis the whole business of securing 
land, raising subscriptions, and organizing the company for 
building is usually transacted by a single person, the promoter, 
as he is called, who, if he is successful in his efforts, finds com- 
pensation for his trouble either in transferring the land secured 
by him for the building to the association at a price somewhat 
higher than that which he has contracted to pay for it, or in 
some other way. As the promoter needs a well-digested set of 
plans for the future structure, in order to interest the persons 
whom he wishes to have as subscribers, some architect is not 
unfrequently joined with him in the enterprise. Subscriptions 
are made for definite apartments, as shown on the plans, each 
subscriber agreeing to pay in cash about one-quarter as much 
as the same accommodation would cost in a separate house, the 
price of the apartments being decided beforehand by a careful 
allotment among them of the total cost of land and building, 
for which estimates have been already obtained. As soon as 
about two-thirds of the necessary amount is subscribed, an as- 
sessment is called, and operations are begun, and at the same 
time certificates of stock in the association are issued to the 
subscribers, each one receiving an amount equal to the price of 
the apartment which he has agreed to take. The stockholders 
then elect trustees to take entire charge of the property, and 
each one receives from the trustees a perpetual lease of his 
apartment, containing the conditions as to the use of the rooms, 
or the behavior of their occupants, which the subscribers see 
fit to impose on themselves for their own protection. The sub- 
scriptions rarely represent the total value of the property, a 
certain portion being raised by mortgage; but one or two 
floors of the building are generally reserved, to be rented by 
the trustees for the benefit of the association, and the income 
from this source pays the whole or a part of the mortgage in- 
terest. Other expenses, such as the cost of heating and ser- 
vice, are paid by the occupants, unless it should happen, as it 
sometimes may, that the rentals are sufficient to cover these 
also. 





T need hardly be said that it is more economical to combine 
I fifty or sixty houses under one roof than to build them in a 

row along an avenue, and the great apartment-houses cer- 
tainly offer many advantages to their owners in this respect. 
As it happens, however, such a mode of living is now fashion- 
able, and the subscribers have generally been rich people, who 
wish to decorate their new houses to suit their own fancy. To 
meet this taste it is usual to contract for the building rather 
cheaply finished, and without mantels, arranging with the sub- 
scribers that changes shall be made to suit them, at a fair price, 
and it is easy to understand that many persons, who have 
money to spare, spend enough on such fittings to make the 
cost of their apartment considerably larger than the subscrip- 
tion. On the whole, however, this works to the profit of the 
more careful stockholders, whose dwellings gain a reflected 
distinction from their brilliant neighbors, and if nothing more 
serious is to be said against the new system, its popularity will 
be very little affected. On the other hand, the advantages 
which the best apartment-houses offer are very important. 
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Situated as they are upon Fifth and Madison Avenues, and on 
the Park, they furnish to the householder of modest fortune, 
but good social connection, a beautiful and comfortable home 
in the midst of all that is brightest and most attractive in 
New York, at a cost no greater than that of a shabby dwelling 
of the same capacity, but inferior in light, air and sunshine, in 
the dirty streets beyond the fashionable quarter, and in that 
city where the line between lavish opulence and prudent economy 
is somewhat unpleasantly drawn, the value of good location 
is not likely to be underestimated. 





i | HE competition for the monument to be erected in Boston 
to the memory of Paul Revere closed on the first of April. 
Eight models were presented, of varying degrees of merit, 
and three of these have been selected by the committee in 
charge to receive the meed of three hundred dollars each which 
was promised. Although we are sorry to find that any respecta- 
ble sculptor should be reduced to such straits as to be obliged 
to do work on speculation, for the chance of receiving one-fifth 
of its value, the character of the designs indicates that their 
authors felt the disproportion of the reward to the work, and 
contented themselves with mere sketches, appropriated in one 
or two cases bodily from some well-known statue, and left in 
the others with the smallest possible amount of that essential, 
though costly study which can alone bring forth anything 
worthy the name ofart. Among the models, the size of which 
varies to an extraordinary degree, in view of the fact that 
the conditions required a uniform scale for all of them, the 
largest is one by Mr. D. C. French, the well-known sculptor 
of the statue of the Minute-man at Concord; and represents, 
like most equestrian statues, a man seated on a horse. The 
horse stands still, in a becoming attitude, and the man, who 
is distinguished from other men by a three-cornered hat, 
poses also decorously and monumentally. The whole is de- 
cent, creditable and commonplace. One wonders a little that 
the sculptor of the striking Minute-man should have subdued 
his ideas to so tame an expression, and the thought might per- 
haps enter into an undisciplined mind that Mr. French had 
made up, as it were, an equestrian model out of the stock prop- 
erties of his studio, the triangular hat serving merely to give 
the proper flavor to what might, with the substitution of a fa- 
tigue-cap and a pair of huge moustaches, do equally well as a 
representation of the late King Victor Emmanuel at the battle 
of Magenta, and so on. 


much smaller, is of the same family as Mr. French’s, the 

horse being apparently a near relative of that which has 
borne the bronze figure of Washington so many years on the 
Boston Public Garden, while his rider presents all the dignified 
ease of attitude which is so desirable and fashionable among 
equestrian statues. The third model, Mr. Kelly’s, is as dif- 
ferent as possible from the other two, and represents, not a 
mounted figure, but a horse and his master standing side by 
side. If the other models are tame and commonplace, this is 
all spirit.: Decorum is a quality of which Mr. Kelly’s horse 
and man have apparently never heard. Out of the six legs 
with which nature has gifted the pair, but three are on the 
ground, the rest are brandished in space. The horse’s tail is 
bent at aright angle about the middle, and his mane shoots 
out on both sides of his neck at once, while the energy with 
which he paws the air is only rivalled by the recklessness with 
which his rider plunges at the stirrup. This model, lively and 
interesting as it is, has, as we think, the same serious fault as 
the other two which shared with it the equal premiums. While 
either of them might, with perfect propriety be labelled with the 
name of any Revolutionary hero, or might even, with a slight 
modification of face and raiment, stand for any cavalier known to 
history, Mr. Kelly’s group suggests rather the story of Alexan- 
der and Bucephalus, than any exploit characteristic of the young 
silver-smith whose name it is desired to commemorate ; and with- 
out some definite and intelligible purpose, it is needless to say 
that a statue, no matter how clever its design and execution may 
be, is of no more value as a work of art than a Chinese vase. The 
only model out of the whole number which seems to us to have 
been evolved from a real endeavor to enter into the story in- 
tended to be told is one now relegated to the lumber-room with 
the rest of the rejected. In this figure Revere is shown sharply 
pulling up his horse, who sinks back, not too gracefully, upon 
his haunches, while his rider, turning as he draws the rein, 
rests his left hand on the crupper, and reaches forward over 


yr" E second “ premiated” model, by Mr. Dallin, although 
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the side of his horse, just as a man would to call a person at 
some distance on his right. There is no suggestion of Bucepha- 
lus, of the Spirit of Seventy-Six on Horseback, or of statuesque 
propriety in the model; it is simply a conception of a man 
riding on some errand which necessitates shouting at intervals 
to persons at some distance on the side of the road. Although 
expressed in a model which, while extremely clever in many 
points, is so hasty and unstudied as to have perhaps justly for- 
feited the regard of the committee, the story told is unmistaka- 
bly that of Paul Revere, and of no other person whose history 
is likely to be represented in bronze in Boston; and while we 
should be quite disposed to uphold a jury in rebuking careless- 
ness and haste, we cannot forget the insufficiency of the pre- 
miums, or avoid a certain regret that the opportunity to enrich 
the city with a statue possessing meaning as well as refinement 
should have been lost. 


ITHOUT adverting to the remainder of the models, over 
which charity would draw a veil, we may mention that 
our prediction of last year, that none of the sculptors 

who should discredit themselves by competing for such petty 
premiums would be employed to execute the work, is likely to 
be verified. According to the newspapers, the committee 
values the models which it has obtained so cheaply at about the 
same rate as the sculptors who accepted the unworthy offer, 
and is now casting about for means of opening communication 
with those distinguished men who were not so reduced in purse 
or reputation as to contend for its prizes. Thus we are told 
that ‘a model is expected from Ball Hughes,” Ball Hughes 
being a sculptor of local reputation, who knows enough not to 
throw it away in cheap scrambles. The committee, who have 
been “ expecting” to be thus honored for a good while, will, it 
is said, respectfully await the leisure of the great man, who is 
probably astute enough to allow their anticipations to grow 
awhile before satisfying them; and unless he should be sup- 
planted by some sculptor still greater, — that is, less inclined 
to work for nothing than himself, we imagine that he may count 
somewhat confidently upon receiving the commission, if the 
work should be carried into execution. 





HE famous project of Captain Rondaire, for flooding the 
y great African desert with water from the Mediterranean, 
although pronounced impracticable and useless by the 
Commission appointed by the French Government, has been re- 
vived again by the indefatigable Count de Lesseps. The careful 
surveys made by the French Commissioners showed, in their opin- 
ion, that Captain Rondaire had made mistakes in his levels, and 
that the Mediterranean water, instead of covering the Sahara 
with an inland sea, would merely fill a few marshy places near 
the coast. M.de Lesseps, however, after visiting the ground 
for himself, is satisfied that a canal cut from the Gulf of Gabes 
to the string of salt swamps on the southern border of Tunis, 
would uot only overflow them, but would pour its waters over 
a great part of the waste of sand beyond. The cost of the en- 
terprise, in his opinion, would be only about fifteen million dol- 
lars, and he has already telegraphed from Tunis an appeal to 
his countrymen to take immediate measures for raising the 
money. If subsequent investigations should confirm his views, 
there is no doubt that the sum he wishes will be easily secured. 
The interests of France in Africa are already so great that any 
practicable mode of extending them would be eagerly wel- 
comed ; and the opening of the whole interior of the continent 
to trade would be well worth the estimated cost. 





FORMAL announcement has been made that the East 
H River suspension bridge will be opened to the public on 

the twenty-fourth of next May. Preparations have been 
begun for imposing ceremonies on the occasion ; speeches will 
be delivered, and the custody of the structure will be formally 
handed over to the Mayors of the two cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. The people of the latter community seem to antici- 
pate a great increase in the importance and population of their 
town as the result of the opening of the new highway, and it 
may well be hoped that their expectations will be realized. 
There is something singular in the difference of character 
which exists at present between New York and Brooklyn, the 
East River forming a barrier more effectual than many miles 


_ of distance by Jand, but if the bridging of the stream should 


serve to unite them in one great city the people of both por- 
tions of it will gain in many ways. 
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WATER-CLOSETS. — X. 
PAN-CLOSETS. 


CCORDING to the definition given in Article No. IV, pan-closets 
include all that have a dish-shaped valve or pan at the bottom of 
the bowl. The pan is intended to hold a sufficient quantity of 

water to allow the bottom of the bowl, or a conical attachment to the 
top of the receiver (its base being uppermost), to dip into it below the 
water-line; in this manner a water-seal is formed. Except in rare 
instances the pan is intended to form the overflow. ‘The receiver in 
this class of closets is necessarily large, and filth accumulates and re- 
mains in it. Sanitary authorities agree without an exception that 
pan-closets should never be used; but as they have been so exten- 
sively introduced in all parts of the civilized world, their description 
and history properly form a part of the literature of the subject which 
is under consideration. 

I think the pan-closet was in use before a valve-closet was invented, 
as I do not find a single instance in the specifications belonging to the 
Patent Reports in which the pan is claimed as a novelty : on the con- 

















Fig. 95. — Section. 


Fig. 96.— Perspective 
Tylor's Pan-Closet 
a, Bowl. 6, Receiver. c, Pan. d, Overflow. e, Fan. /, Leather seat for pan. 
g, Weighted lever. h, Hand-pull. i, Slotted crank. 

k, Supply-pipe. m, Set-screws. 

trary, the pan is always mentioned as if it were so well known that it 
would be unnecessary to describe it. This class of water-closet is, or 
was, as I do not think any one would use a pan-closet at the present 
time, usually connected with a trap below the floor. In this country 
the trap was usually a lead or iron siphon-trap, while in England one 
“container” of filth was added to a second filth accumulator, by join- 
ing the receiver to a D-trap. 

The following descriptions will show how persistent have been the 
efforts of inventors and manufacturers to obtain some contrivance by 
which the container of a pan-closet might be kept clean and whole- 
some. 

In the different trade-catalogues, pan-closets usually have the title 
“valve-closet”” prefixed to them. This term, when applied to the 
pan, is a misnomer, but the term usually has reference to some form 
of supply-valve, and does not properly apply to the closet, as the sup 
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Fig. 97. — Section. 
Details of Tylor's Pan-Closet. 

a, Bowl. b, Pan. 
c, Receiver or container. 
d, Overtiow. J, Leather seat, 
g, Spindle. 
ply-valve could be attached to 
other classes of closets with 
equal facility. Gases gener- ' 
ated in the receiver may Fig. 99. — Pan.— Tylor’s Closet. 
escape into the room when the pan is thrown back when opened, or 
through the hole in which the-spindle works, as it frequently becomes 
loose. The bowl being generally placed on the receiver, a joint of 








putty or white and red lead cement is depended upon to keep it in 
position. This putty is generally full of cracks, the bowl being loose, 
thus allowing access for gas. The container of pan-closets requires 
an air-hole, and Hellyer tells us that in England this air-hole is 
usually left open and allows the smell to enter the room direct. 
There is little doubt that the days of pan-closets are numbered, and 
that in a few years, at most, we will never see them put into even the 
cheapest house. Pan-closets may be properly divided into two types, 
one in which the pan fits tightly against the bowl or projection, and 
the other and most numerous type where the pan is only intended to 
form a barrier to sewer-air by forming a water-seal. 

Tylor’s Pan-Closet.— The first mention of a pan-closet in which 
the pan was intended to form a water-tight joint was made by Edward 
Tylor, of London, in 1829. In the specifications he says: “ this is 
similar to what is known as a pan-closet,” and he claims as his inven- 
tion the application of leather or other suitable material against 
which the edges of the pan or saucer (as he calls it) might have a 
seat and form a water-tight joint. Farther on in the specification he 
states, niiively, that should the joint leak, even then it would be in 
every way equal to a pan-closet. In this closet is illustrated one of 
the early instances of a weighted lever. Modifications of this weighted 
lever have been in general use ever since, on valve and pan closets, to 
hold the valve or pan in position. The container and pan were made 
in different sizes and shapes, as is shown clearly by the illustrations 
that accompanied the specifications. 

In this closet is seen one of the few instances, in closets of this 
class, of a separate overflow for the bowl; the pan fitting tightly 
makes it necessary. The bowl is fitted into place more securely than 
is usually the case with closets of this class, being set into a metal 
rim or collar, and held in position by small set-screws. The pan in 
some cases was attached to an arm that was joined to the spindle. 
By removing the bolt in the centre of the pan, the pan could be taken 
out without removing the spindle. The overflow would probably be 
siphoned by the sudden discharge of waste matter into the receiver. 

Rogier & Mothe’s Pan-Closet. — In France this class of closets 
has been in common use for years, and in some cases it seems to have 
been the intention to have the pan fit 
tightly against a metal rim. The device 
of Rogier & Mothe, illustrated by Liger 
in his work, has a pan balanced by a 
weight on the side of the axis opposite to 
the pan. When a certain amount of 
water had accumulated in the bowl, the 
pan would tilt and drop its contents into 





Fig. 100. Fig. 101. . - 
. Re ° the receiver. In one case the weight forms 
Ragher & Wethe's Cinset. a part of the pan; in the other instance 
a, Bowl. b, Receiver. the weight had an eye, to be ‘ed over : 
a Gon. d, Weight. g d an eye, to be placed over a 


hook on the rim of the pan. This closet 
is very much like Flament’s closet in the manner of balancing the pan 
in the first instance and the valve in the second instance. This closet 











received a first-class medal at the « = 
Universal Exposition held in Paris in | 
1855. In the larger number of closets 





belonging to this class the pan is made 
fairly deep, and is only for the pur- 
pose of forming a water-seal at or 
near the bottom of the bowl. a 

Hawkins’s Closet. —In 1821, Ste- ae: 
phen Hawkins, an Englishman, re- 
ceived letters-patent for a pan-closet on Fig. 103 
the same principle as the one just de- Pies of Pan. 
scribed, except in the latter case Fig. 102.— Side View 
there was no intention of having the Hawkine's Closet. 
pan fit tightly against the bottom of % Pan. b, Weight. 
the bowl. The weight is attached directly to the end of the pan, as 
in the case of Rogier & Mothe’s closet, or it forms one end of a bal- 
anced lever, the pan forming the other end. These forms are shown 
in Figures 102 and 103. 

Beacham’s Pan.—In England, in 1825, Beacham invented a 
curious arrangement for holding a pan in position. This consisted of 
a band-spring enclosed in a cylindrical box; to this box was attached 
a short arm. On the end of the arm is a small wheel. This wheel 
pressed against and rolled on a hinged bar, to which the pan was 
joined. When the pan is pressed down by a lever or crank in the 
usual manner, the wheel would roll along the bar, the short arm would 
be depressed, and the spring wound up more tightly than it was. 
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Fig. 104. — Side View. 


Beacham’s Pan-Clo:et. 


Fig. 105.— Section. 


a, Pan. b, Wheel at end of arm. 
) d, Rachet and catch. 


c, Spring in and attached to box. 


When the pressure was removed from the lever, a contrary movement 
would take place, and the pan would be forced into position again by 
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the spring. If the spring should become weak, it could be tightened 
by a wrench to any desired tension, a ratchet-wheel and catch being 
placed there for that purpose. ‘This was intended for use either on | 
commodes or water-closets, but any one can see at a glance that there 
is too much mechanism in the receiver for practical purposes. 





SPRING EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK. —I. 


HE Sixth Annual Exhi- 

* bition of the Society of 
American Artists shows 

one hundred and fifty works 
out of several hundreds sub- 
mitted for selection. Never 
before has the Society’s need 
of a larger gallery been so ap- 


aad in New York, however, 


of course, is not available in 
the spring, when that institu- 
tion is holding its own annual 
show. It seems as though the 
Society would have to cast 
about for means to obtain a 
gallery of its own if its future 
usefulness is not to be seriously 
crippled. It is poor, of course, 
and still “unfashionable,”—un- 
able to claim assistance from 
outside wealth except upon the 
_—— eee intrinsic grounds of its own 
Uy, Uy pate spirit and the good it 
7) OSPITAL WENT. ALYY. as already accomplished for 
American art. Let us hope, however, that these claims will ere long 
work upon the sympathies of some generous amateurs of art, and that 
the association may find house and home. Some of us almost feel 
—wmore nearly than ever in view of the nature of this year’s Acad- 
emy exhibition, —that it would not be a serious loss if the Acad- 
emy could be extinguished, and its premises handed over to the So- 
ciety’s keeping. This latter has grown so catholic in its temper 
with advancing age, is so much less wedded to the one particular 
style of art which at first absorbed its affections almost exclusively, 
that no good workman would greatly suffer by such a change. Bu 
such a change is, of course, impossible, and there seems an equal im- 
possibility in the hope that the Academy will adjust itself to the 
newer temper of our art, or even of our public. We are probably 
doomed forever to see our best gallery — which is itself none too large 
and none too well planned, by the way,—filled with work that varies 
between bald commonplace and utter rubbish, here and there enli- 
vened—at a good distance above the line—by a few excellent can- 
vases, 








The detrimental effect of close quarters upon the Society’s useful- | 


ness is shown not only by the many good works which must every 
year be refused, but by the nature of those which are this year 
shown : most of them are small in size, the artists knowing well that 
when wall-space is so limited, the smaller a canvas the greater its 
chance of being hung. It is not, of course, desirable to rival the 
state of things existent at the Paris Salon, where a man must paint 
a colossal picture if he would attract much attention, and where one 
consequently sees nice little genre themes spread out over canvases 
big enough to decorate the Doge’s palace; but to feel themselves 
limited to small work only is for our artists to be fatally cramped in 
their best powers. ‘ 

Of course some observers find this exhibition better than any of 
its predecessors, while others call it inferior—especially to the very 
good one of 1881. As my own opinion I may say that while the 
general aspect of the room is not as harmonious or as striking as it 
was on that occasion, and while there seem to me more pictures on 
the wall that do not deserve to be there, yet the very best canvases 
are quite as good, if not better—and certainly more varied in their 
excellence—than they have ever been in the past. All pictures were 
voted upon by a committee of twelve, the decisions being twice sub- 
jected to reconsideration. Then the accepted pictures were hung 
according to the number of votes they had received—the most es- 
teemed finding themselves upon the line and the few first favorites 
in the places of honor. Of course the effect of the wall is not as 
harmonious as it might have been, and of course certain pictures are 
hung on the line which would have been just as well seen at a dis- 
tance, while others on the top row are lost to view; but no method 
satisfies every one, and if the hanging seems occasionally capricious 
we are somewhat consoled by the fact that it was done according to 
the averaged caprice of twelve men, and not of one or two. And 
we might think that even an offended artist would be somewhat si- 
lenced by this fact. 

As I have said, a very catholic temper has been displayed by the 
committee. When we see one of Mr. Ryder’s oddest harmonies on 
the one hand and one of Mr. Henry Smith’s hard, detailed, mechan- 
ical yet not untruthful sea-views on the other, we need not complain 
of narrowness. ‘The change in the character of the exhibition from 
its early predecessors is also very marked by the absence of mere 
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studies of any kind. Good or indifferent, almost every picture is 


| worked out to its logical limits. This fact deprives the exhibition of 


a certain sort of interest and charm to those who care about first 
ideas, methods, and aims; but it pleases the public, and there is no 
doubt that for an exhibition, as such, the change is in the right direc- 
tion. 

In portraits the collection is especially strong. There is, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Alden Weir’s likeness of Mr. Richard Grant White—so 


| good in character, so refined in feeling, so complete in workman- 


ship, so gentlemanly as well as so accomplished, that it makes one think 
with exasperation of the way in which the fashionable public of pa- 
trons has during the past winter run after a foreigner, truly of some 
reputation in his own land and truly capable of getting a “ striking 
likeness,” but whose work is as far below Mr. Weir’s in technical 
accomplishment as it is in delicacy of feeling. A portrait of a child 
by the same hand is good, of course, though by no means so excel- 
lent as the other. Mr. Brandegee sends a very clever portrait of a 


group of a nude boy and black dog which is a most extraordinary 
descent. The boy is painful, the dog one of the most amusing cari- 
eatures I have seen in recent art. Mr. Eakins sends a portrait of his 
father, the well-known Philadelphia writing-master, bending over his 
work, in which the drawing of the foreshortened face and the render- 
ing of the marvellously characteristic hands show all his accustomed 
strength. Mr. Montague Flagg sends the portrait of a young man, 
curiously colored, but yet truthful and ably handled. Mr. Irwin 
sends a good study head, Mr. Sartain a fine head of a Mexican or 
half-breed child, Mr. C. Y. Turner another clever study of a man’s 
head, and Mr. Alexander the portrait of a young man,—hung too 
high for criticism. ‘Then, after noting a very clever water-color 
portrait of an old lady by Mr. Wallace Sawyer, extremely free and 
fresh in handling, there still remain three women’s portraits to be 
noticed, each of which is remarkable in its way, and a comparison 
between which well shows the versatility of our work. One is by 
Mr. Wyatt Eaton, a finely decorative three-quarter-length figure of 
a lady in white with pink roses at her belt, sitting in an arm-chair 
against a background of low-toned tapestry. The attitude of com- 
plete repose, with both hands resting on the arms of the chair, is 
pleasingly graceful, natural, and unconventional. The color is very 
attractive, and the handsome face rendered with such careful skill 
as to approach more nearly to the reprobated quality called “ sweet- 
ness” than is usually the case with Mr. Eaton’s work. Yet this 
quality is well escaped, I think, and the canvas is certainly a beauti- 
ful whole, — good as a portrait and most attractive asa picture. I 
saw no woman’s portrait in the Salon last summer which could rival 
it in refinement of feeling and quiet skill of handling, though I 
saw many that attempted more brilliant results and achieved them 
sometimes, though with the loss of the high-bred repose and delicacy 
which make Mr. Eaton’s work so satisfactory. When such a thor- 
ough Frenchman as Mr. Carroll Beckwith paints one of his actual 
fellow-citizens he makes her as Parisian, as dashing, as non-Ameri- 
can as himself; but Mr. Eaton has a more truthful perception of 
character and of the essence of nationality in his sitters. Wher- 
ever we might meet this charming model of his we should know her 
for an American — and to thus paint in the national character, so to 
say, is one of the things for which we should be most deeply grate- 
ful to an artist. 

From what I have just said about the Salon portraits of last sea- 
son I should except one— which is not, however, really an excep- 
tion, having been painted by an American and from an American 
sitter. This was Mr. John Sargent’s portrait of a young girl, which 
figures again in the present exhibition. It was acknowledged on 
every hand in Paris as the one great success of the year in its own 
line. To say that with all its beauty it does not strike me as so sur- 
prisingly good as when I saw it there is merely to say that its sur- 
roundings are better and that one does not approach it after looking 
at miles of vulgar, meretricious, if brilliant and “ stunning” portraits. 
The picture shows the full-length figure of a piquante, dark-haired 
girl, dressed in a black gown of stiff, antique fashion, relieved 
against a dull yellow background which scarcely indicates a curtain. 
One arm is bent, with the back of the hand resting on her hip. The 
other is extended with a boldly-devised, yet graceful gesture, and 
holds a white rose. Any lack of refinement in treating the face 
would have made such an attitude seem coquettish, or over-bold ; but 
so daintily are the delicate features treated that the effect is only of 
youthful charm and frankness. In handling the work is superb, as 
free as may be, yet refined, never rough, careless, or exaggerated. 
There is much more restraint manifested, as was necessary with the 
subject, than Mr. Sargent showed in the “ Spanish Dance ” that has 
been so widely described. Yet there is almost as much brilliancy of 
touch and as much sureness of execution in every way. He is im- 
mensely clever, this young man; whether he will rank among the 
great painters of our time seems to depend only upon the question 
whether he will show himself possessed of more soul, of more indi- 
viduality of feeling than he has as yet revealed. Asa painter he 
has few equals at this moment. His master, Carolus Duran, never 
painted better, and to-day does not paint half so well; but that he 
has the gifts which go to make a great artist Mr. Sargent has not 
as yet revealed. We shall not quarrel with him or with fate if he 
never gives us anything more than splendid pieces, examples of 
brush-work and pictorial instinct; but yet we feel that he might per- 
haps give us all this and something more besides. If one wants, by 
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the way, a lesson in the peculiar quality called style—which no 
critic or commentator seems able to verbally define — let him com- 
pare this portrait with that of Mr. Eaton. The latter is more deco- 
rative, more reposeful— would perhaps be to some people a more 
agreeable daily companion, on this last account, after the first charm 
of novelty had worn away—but with all its skill and all its charm 
it is a trifle commonplace and cold next Mr. Sargent’s. We can 
hardly formulate the difference ;— perhaps Mr. Eaton does not as- 
sert himself enough, perhaps he does not sufficiently show the mood 
in which he worked, or the chief artistic aim he had in view. I can- 
not at all define it, but I think it is true nevertheless that Mr. Sar- 
ent’s picture has style in a high degree —for modern work — and 
{r. Eaton’s has not. 

The last remaining portrait is the most curious work of art I re- 
member to have seen from an American hand, and I think also one 
of the very most remarkable; and it is a little odd to note that in 
spite of its curiousness, almost every observer, professional or lay, 
artistic or Philistine, learned or ignorant, holds the same opinion. 
Only the outermost fringe of the Philistines resent its strange- 
ness and fail to see its beauty. It is by Mr. Thayer, whom my read- 
ers may remember as having painted many charming feminine por- 
traits in past years, and last season the great picture of the year — 
the lovely portrait of a lady standing in a green velvet habit beside 
her horse. This present picture—again, (perhaps with Mr. Sar- 
gent’s as arival,) the great picture of the year —is very different 
in every way. In beauty of color, in perfection of execution, in all 
strictly pictorial ways it is very inferior to last year’s canvas. It 
shows the half-length figure of a young girl, seated with her body in 
profile and her head turned so that she looks at us obliquely over 
her shoulder. The dress is white, the background vague and dark. 
There is little roundness of modelling. The handling is most peculiar; 
seen near at hand it looks as though it could not possibly produce a 
good result from any point of view. It is tormented, hesitating, crude 
in certain places, and —inits treatment of the pupilless eyes, espe- 
cially—looks childishly inefficient, though not, of course, ignorant; but 
get away from it, and it resolves itself into vivid life and into one of the 
most marvellously expressive faces that have ever been put on can- 
vas. I say ever, by the way, with full consciousness of the import of 
the word. The face is not exactly beautiful, except with the beauty 
of expression — but possesses that in a pre-eminent degree. It is 
mysterious, unfathomable, haunting, most impressive. The more one 
gazes, the more one is fascinated, and days after the impression re- 
tained in one’s memory is as strong and peculiar as it was in pres- 
ence of the canvas. ‘To get so strong a result in any way with any 
yossible technical method would seem a marvel; but to get it as Mr. 
Ihayer has done seems incredible. It is said he worked at the pict- 
ure off-and-on for two years in despair of fixing the peculiarly vivid 
expression of the model, and that even now he has not given it to 
his own satisfaction; but the observer feels that nothing could have 
been added, and wonders greatly to see such a marvellous result — 
the very final result and rarest flower of portrait painting achieved 
by technical means, which look as though the painter had not the 
slightest idea of what result he wanted to get or how he should go to 
work to get it. A more curious, more interesting, more fascinating 
problem I have never seen on canvas —and also very, very seldom a 
portrait of any time or school which, as a portrait, was so remarkable. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 





THE FIRE QUESTION. 
ARG” T seems not a little re- 
mv markable that, while so 
many efforts are made 

by Governments and sta- 
tists to ascertain the 
amount. of the national 
wealth and its progressive 
accumulations, so little 
note should be taken of an 
element which is always 
working in conflict with 
such accumulation. Of 
all the elements warring 
against the accumulation 
of tangible wealth, fire is 
the most persistent. Earth- 
quakes, floods, hurricanes, 
hail-storms, frosts, all occa- 
sion spasmodic destruc- 
tion; but the destruction 
= by fire is continuous, and 
-" almost seems to justify the 

belief that this is indeed 

to be the end of all things terrestrial. It is not every nation that is 
thus callous regarding the statistics of fire destructions. Speaking 
first of Europe, there is Russia —a country which it has become the 
foolish fashion to speak of as but half-civilized — which has a most 
complete system of fire statistics, all fires in each province being of 
ficially reported to the governor of such province, while their aggre- 








1 Extracts from a paper read by Cornelius Walford, F. 1. A., F. R.S., F. R. 
Hist. Soc., Barrister-at-Law, before the Society of Arts, London, and published 
-n the Journal of the Society of Arts. 


gate and certain special details are periodically transmitted to the 
central government. Of the returns so obtained an enlightened use 
is made; they are held to indicate the measure of political content 
or discontent which prevails, and, in some degree, the state of social 
prosperity. The last three years in Russia have marked a deep po- 
litical convulsion : the destruction by fire has been greater than in 
any former period of the history of that country. The fires are abat- 
ing ; ergo, the discontent is dying out, or being crushed out — if dis- 
content ever can be crushed out. For the purposes of this illustra- 
tion, it does not materially matter what the process is — the fact 
alone is material. 

In Germany, I believe, there are no statistical records of fires as 
such; but they appear in the Judicial Statistics in this manner: in 
every case where there is the least suspicion of fraud, or wilful fire- 
raising, an official inquiry is instituted, under the direction of the 
chief of the police, and the matter is sifted to the bottom, for the 
safety and protection of the general community. 

In France, again, there are no direct statistics of fires; but under 
the wise provisions of the Code Napoléon — designation now 
changed to suit democratic notions — every man is held pecuniarily 
responsible for all damage occasioned to adjoining properties: and 
hence there is the risk of a double inquiry — first, at the instance of 
the insurance offices which cover the adjoining risks, and if suspicion 
arises, at the hands of the police. This wise law has led to many 
precautionary measures — solid, and almost fire-proof building 
being one. 

I have next to speak of the United States. Here is a population 
built of all nationalities; and the proportion of suspicious fires has 
been, and is, prodigious. It is said that the nationalities of which 
the populations are mainly composed, is, in some degree, at least in- 
dicated by the relative proportions of fires.?_ The buildings, too, are 
constructed, in the newer towns more particularly, in a manner to 
facilitate sinister designs. This is unavoidable in new and rapidly 
settled districts. Yet the fire-underwriter there really selects his 
risks as much with a view to the moral hazard as to the physical or 
structural nature of the building. Further than this, the municipali- 
ties have organized and maintained fire-brigades, the efficiency 
of which is nowhere at all approached in Europe, and in comparison 
with which we are, indeed, far behind in this city. I make this as- 
sertion in the face of many and persistent denials; I make it with a 
full personal knowledge of what [ am stating. A man there—speak- 
ing of the towns, of course,—must be skilled in fire-raising, or his de- 
signs will, perchance, be frustrated by the alacrity of the fire-bri- 
gade. 

But notwithstanding these wise provisions, the want of detailed 
statistics regarding the destruction of property by fire, has been long 
felt. The deficiency has been in some considerable degree met by 
the enterprise of an insurance journal—the Chronicle, of New York; 
but private enterprise ought not, on principle, to be expected to per- 
form national work. Accordingly, in the preparations for the cen- 
sus of 1880, measures were taken to obtain records of the property 
destroyed by fire during a period preceding the census, and in all 
the States of the Union. This department was put under the super- 
intendence of a gentleman who had received training as an insur- 
ance expert, and I am looking forward with much interest to the 
publication of the returns. .. . 

While surveying the practices of other nations regarding fires, 
we must not pass over China. Here the entire district is made re- 
sponsible for the crimes of the district, of which wilful fire-raising 
is one of the chief. It may be remarked, in passing, that precisely 
the same principle applies in England regarding fires wilfully occa- 
sioned in connection with tumults, riots, or other incendiary burn- 
ings; the whole “hundred ” is liable for the damage. Here the lia- 
bility is limited to the extent of the damage occasioned. In China, 
the locality is subjected to the infliction of increased taxation in the 
way of fines; these induce vigilance. 

It seems, then, that on an entire survey of the nations of the globe, 
Russia is the only country which systematically records the destruc- 
tion of property by fire. Hence, in this regard, it is in advance of 
other nations. 

The country where the largest proportion of the property is in- 
sured is France — three-fourths — Germany nearly the same, very 
much on account of schemes of compulsory State and municipal fire- 
insurance. The United Kingdom comes next, Belgium follows closely 
(43 per cent.), then Canada (30 per cent.), down to Russia with 9 
per cent., of its property insured. ‘The average of the whole world, 
as represented in this table, shows 43 per cent., or less than one-half 
of the insurable property is insured; while the average rate of pre- 
mium is just over 5s. (0.27) per cent... . 

Another manner of stating the case is, that the direct annual loss 
by fire, in the countries enumerated, is equal to the entire revenue of 

2A comparison has been instituted between the populations of New York and 
Philadelphia, and the fires which have recently occurred in those cities. The 
population of New York is iven at 1,4°0,000, and that of Philadelphia at 900.0 0. 
The tire loss of the former during the year 1882 was £84,120, while that of Phila- 
delphia was only £433,840, or little more than half. But the comparison was 
still more unfavorable toward New York for the year 1881, when the fire loss of 
Philadelphia was only £315,146, and that of New York was no less than £1,150,- 
000; and this disproportion of fire loss to population is in spite of the undeniable 
excellence of the Fire Department of New York. ‘The total loss.of property by 
fire in the United States was rather less during 1882 than during former years, 
but it amounted to about £'4,00,000, so that New York bore more than one-sey- 
enteenth of the whole loss. In Philadelphia the insurance on the property burnt 


during 1882 was £1,438,730, or more than three times the amount of the loss sus- 
| tained. — Vide Times, February 3, 1883. 
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the United Kingdom from all sources— approximating to seventy 
millions per annum. For this destruction of property arises not- 
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of siiidistnendiie fire-patrols, etc., in some countries, as, for instance, 
the United States, kept up at an enormous expense. If the cost of 
these be added to the annual losses, the sum of £70,000,000 is, per- 
haps exceeded. 

I have given precedence, in the treatment of the questions involved 
in this paper, to the destruction of property, mainly because there 
are more facts concerning it available for consideration than there are 
with respect to the loss of life by fire — by fire in the sense here in- 
tended. There are elaborate statistics in the annual returns of the 
Registrar-General regarding the loss of life from burns, scalds, ete., 
mostly occurring to young children, and to females engaged in domes- 
tic occupations, by reason of the inflammability of their dresses. 
These, however, are not the deaths I am here referringto. In Lon- 
don, during the year just closed, there were 175 persons placed in 
serious danger of loss of life, by reason of the dwellings in which 
they were sleeping or working being in conflagration. Of these, 
happily, one hundred and thirty-nine were saved, and thirty-six per- 
ished. Every year presents some such record, alternating with greater 
or less loss of life, What occurs in London happens in other large, 
and in some of the smaller, towns; in these latter the life-saving ap- 
pliances being less available than in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, etc. 

We have, happily, never had in this country any such eatastrophe 
as that of the Newhall-house Hotel in Milwaukee, United States, re- 
cently (nearly one hundred lives sacrificed) ; or at the Circus in Ber- 
ditscheff, Russia (nearly three hundred lives lost); or as at the Opera 
House in Nice, in 1881; at the Ring Theatre in Vienna the same 
year; or at the Brooklyn Theatre in 1876; yet tens of thousands of 
persons are exposed to be roasted alive in our theatres, music-halls, 
concert-rooms, churches, chapels, ete., every evening. But these are 
not the fires I have in view on the present occasion. 

The risks to life, to which I now draw attention, are those which 
occur in the ordinary course of domestic life. A building is let out, 
say, in tenements. Shops constitute the ground floor; the upper 
floor consists of rooms oceupied by lodgers. The‘shop is found 
burning; the families in the upper floors must escape as they best 
can, or they must burn to death. The whole point is, how did the 
shop become ignited? Was it an accident in the true sense of the 
word, or was it a premeditated fire? Ifthe latter, where is the dis- 
tinction between it and wholesale murder — called by the law man- 
slaughter? Fires of this class seem to me to be ever on the increase. 
I much regret that the national statistics do not help us in this mat- 
ter; and only trust that the familiarity with such records, as _pre- 
sented in the daily and weekly journals, do not tend to blind us to 
their sad ‘significance. 

The next important point which arises is, upon whom does the 
duty of protecting the lives and property of the inhabitants natu- 

rally fall? The consideration becomes momentarily complicated 
from the cireumstance that in this country, and some others, the fire- 
insurance offices voluntarily assumed some portion of the duties of 
fire protection. It is to be presumed they did so, only because the 
then existing organizations were deemed insufficient for the purpose 
in view. The life-insurance offices have never considered themselves 
called upon to provide gratuitous medical attendance for the entire 
community, insured as well as uninsured. The prevention of fires, 
by which the lives and property of the public are sacrificed, is in 
truth a branch of national police, and is clearly a State or municipal 
duty, as much as protecting against thieves and burglars, by whom 
property is misappropriated and persons maltreated. The fact is, 
happily, becoming very generally recognized, and I will not dwell 
upon it. The arguments in support of this view are, in truth, un- 
answerable. 

I regret to have to say, that since the municipal duty of protect- 
ing life and property against destruction by fire has been recognized, 
and in many eases adopted, the degree of protection obtained has 
been by no means commensurate with the necessities of the case. 
Here, again, indeed, I am not able to support my argument by a full 
statistical reeord— because no such general record exists; but there 
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1 The actual premiums received by ‘the ‘British fire- offices approximates to 
£10,000,008 annually; but that includes the sum received for insurances in other 
countries, and for the purposes of this estimate it is necessary to give each coun- 
try credit for the entire sum paid by it in insurance premiums, quite irrespective 
of the nationality of the companies by whom the insurances are effected. 








is one important piece of testimony available, and that consists of 
the returns of fires for the metropolitan district. On and from the 
first_of January, 1866, the duty of protecting the metropolis against 
fire fell, by the authority of Parliament, upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. For this purpose, it took over the staff and ap- 
pliances of the former London Fire-engine Establishment, which had 
been supported for many years by the fire-insurance offices taking 
London risks... . 

In the course of thirty years, the fires have increased from 389 to 
465 per million of the population, while the ratio of loss from fire 
to each inhabitant has increased from 6s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per inhabi- 
tant. This does not take into account the lives annually lost. 

The practical point we now have to consider is, what is the rem- 
edy? It is in the hope of arriving at a rational solution on this im- 
portant point that I have presented many of the preceding details. 
I think all the necessary considerations are before us. 

Our forefathers, in view of inculeating the sanctity of human life, 
ordained that whenever a life was wilfully taken, or sacrificed by 
any species of misadventure (short of absolute warfare) there should 
be forthwith instituted an inquiry. This was known as a Crown in- 
quiry. Hence crowner, coroner’s ’quest, or inquest. By means of 
such inquiry not only was the cause of death to be ascertained, but 
also, and more important, who was the offending person. ‘This in- 
quiry was in truth the first step in the direction of punishment. And 
adecuate punishment is the most effective deterrent to the commis- 
sion of crime. 

Now, in regard to fires, I venture to say that none can occur ina 
crowded city without endangering life. If then life is so usually, 
and often so eminently, endangered by fires, ought there not rationally 
to be an inquiry into their origin ? Now, inconsistently enough, as I 
think, there is no inquiry unless life be actually lost — no matter by 
how narrow a contingency the life was saved; no matter the indi- 
rect injury to adults, to children, to babes yet unborn, by fright and 
otherwise. In other branches of police, the consummation of the 
crime is not the only end regarded. If a burglar breaks into my 
house, the law assumes him to have contemplated a theft. If a 
drunken servant, or a negligent neighbor, causes a fire by which 
some property is destroyed, and life certainly endangered, the law is 
entirely indifferent concerning it. Thisis an instance of the illogical 
mode in which we are governed. There is no doubt a common-law 
liability as against my neighbor if he carelessly destroys my property ; 
but he may put my life in jeopardy, and walk away without being 
challenged for, of the two, the much more serious offence. Is it not 
time for the people to declare that they can tolerate this stupidity of 
legislation no longer ? 

No doubt there has been hovering round this question a sort of 
sentimental feeling that an inquiry indicates some suspicion of crime ; 
but in the cases of railway accidents, colliery explosions, shipwrecks, 
and now, happily, in respect of steam-boiler explosions, are not 
Board-of-Trade inquiries instituted in the public interest? Yet I 
may nightly run the far greater peril of being burned in my bed, and 
if I chance to escape, the miscreant who thus placed me in jeopardy 
escapes in cold blood. 

The prevailing causes of fires in the case of dwelling-houses are 
unquestionably (1) carelessness, and (2) wrong-doing. Carelessness 
embraces the sins of the original builder, and of those engaged in 
subsequent alterations and repairs ; negligence of servants in regard 
to gas, fires, lamps, matches, and explosive and inflammable sub- 
stances, which enter into domestic use. In business premises, ware- 
houses, ‘etc., the nature of the commodities stored often causes addi- 
tional hazard. The wrong-doing consists of fires purposely created 
from feelings of revenge, to conceal thefts, or, too often, for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the insurance offices. As to the former, there 
ought to be a remedy against the offender; as to the latter, they are 
crimes of the deepest dye. How are the circumstances and motives 
leading to the fire in each case to be determined, except by means of 
a careful and systematic inquiry? If any disgrace be attached, it 
can surely only be against him who either so negligently controls his 
household, or so recklessly conducts himself, that he dare not face 
such an investigation! ... 

The conclusion at which I have arrived, after years of careful con- 
sideration, and not a few opportunities for observation, in this and 
other countries is, that in every case where the cause of fire is not 
so clear that the chief of the fire-brigade, or other competent person 
to be named, can certify it in writing, there should be forthwith in- 
stituted a formal inquiry into the circumstances of the case; and the 
result of the inquiry should be transmitted to the public prosecutor 
or his district deputy, and also made known by a local record, by 
means to be determined. 

I do not propose on this occasion to enter into the controversial 
question of whether the district coroner, the chief of the police, or 
a new county officer, appointed for this and other purposes, or this 
purpose alone, shall be the person to conduct the inquiry. All I con- 
tend for is, let there be an inquiry, and take care that it is not a 
sham, by means of which fraud or culpable negligence may be con- 
cealed, instead of being openly and fearlessly exposed. The object 
of the inquiry is to stay the hand of the wroeng-doer, by making the 
chance of detection rez usonably certain, instead ‘of, as now, almost im- 
possible. During the past few years, the necessity for more vigorous 
action in regard to doubtful, or worse than doubtful, fires has forced 
itself upon the fire-insurance offices, and the result has been a con- 
siderable number of convictions for arson, and attempted burnings ; 
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but I still assert that not one-tenth of the fraudulent burnings are, 
or can be, brought to light in the absence of certain and independent 
inquiry. Is it not notorious that hotels which do not pay; that thea- 
tres which do not fill ; that cotten and other mills, when manufactur- 
ing interests are depressed, always burn? In the United States, the 
melancholy fact has become conereted into the ever apt expression 
of “ Selling out to the insurance offices.” But in such cases the in- 
surance offices are not the voluntary purchasers, and further, the 
losses are all borne by the general public. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ULM CATHEDRAL AND ITS RESTORATION, 


{From the Builder.) 
‘yrT a time when in artistic circles in 
England no small interest has been 
roused by the report of the condition 
of one of our noblest monu- 
ments of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and when an appeal is 
being made to the public to de- 
fray the necessary expenses 
that will be incurred by the 
demolition and restoration of 
the tower of Peterborough 
Cathedral, there reaches us 
from Germany the news of the 
growing interest that is there 
being expressed in the scheme 
at length fairly on foot for the 
completion of Ulm Minster, the 
largest Protestant church in 
the world. Now that the last 
stone has capped the western 
tower of Cologne Cathedral and a great national work has been accom- 
plished, the long sadly-embarrassed works of the termination of the 
great cathedral at Ulm have been promised the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the Government ; the German Emperor has authorized the 
formation of an important lottery, the proceeds of which are to defray 
the necessary expenses of a work which, as a national undertaking, is 
of only secondary importance to that of Cologne. It can well be 
understood how favorably such a scheme has been received in Protes- 
tant Germany... . 
Ulm Cathedral, one of the famous Gothic minsters of Germany, 
has for centuries remained like so many other Continental churches, 
incomplete, while the religious zeal and intolerance of the past have 
only further assisted the destructive action of time. Ulm, the home 
of a wealthy bourgeoisie, in the enjoyment of a singular degree of 
freedom, was, in the Middle Ages, one of the richest cities of Europe. 
“Ulmer geld regiert die Welt,” said the proverb which coupled the 
name of the city with those of Venice, Nuremberg, Augsburg, and 
Strasburg. That civie pride which has ever been one of the most 
powerful aids to the development of art led to the determination on 
the part of the burghers to possess a great cathedral, though it would 
seem, as so often happens, that the existing result of this praiseworthy 
conception far exceeded the original plan. A century after the first 
stone of the west front of Cologne Cathedral had been laid, Burgo- 








master Krapt, in 1377, laid the foundations of the Ulm Minster, and for 


many years the works steadily progressed, an army of stone-cutters, 
masons, and other hands being employed, the expenses defrayed out 
of town dues and other municipal taxes. In 1392, mention is made 
in the records of a master, Ulrich von Ensingen, engaged to be 
Kirchenmeister. It has been suggested that the Ulrich von Fissingen 
who, in 1394, was called to Milan to give his valuable advice in re- 
spect to the cathedral works, was no other than the above-mentioned 
architect. Five years later we find him engaged on the Strasburg 
Cathedral, where he died in 1419. To Ulrich von Ensingen has been 
attributed the change of the original plan of Ulm Cathedral, and the 
enlargement of the conception to such as it stands in the present day. 

Throughout the whole of the fifteenth century the works progressed 
rapidly, the beautiful choir-stalls of Jérg Syrlin,—casts of which may 
be seen at the South Kensington Museum, —as also several of the 
painted windows by Hans Wild, the wonderful ciborium, and a num- 
ber of wall-paintings, all belong to the active period when Ulm was a 
brilliant artistic centre... . 

With the fifteenth century ceased the active progress of the cathe- 
dral works. Wars and commercial ruin had sadly robbed Ulm of its 
former wealth; the religious ardor which had raised in medieval 
days such temples as still excite the admiration of the world was, if 
not dead, greatly changed in its character ; a new spirit had arisen, the 
Renaissance with its distaste to “ barbaric Gothic,” its new aims, and its 


powerful allies, the printing-press and the Reformation. The Reforma- | 


tion particularly affected Ulm, which early in the movement deserted 
the faith of its fathers, and with that fanatic zeal and intolerance 
which characterized, as, indeed it still does to some extent, a section 
of the Protestants, a large number of beautiful works of art wére de- 
stroyed throughout the city, rich in Roman Catholic relics. The 
cathedral, itself sadly mutilated, remains almost alone now to tell of the 
days of Ulm’s medieval prosperity. Later centuries did little to 
complete the great Minster. Germany was too sadly torn by the 
horrors of war to devote its time and hard-earned pence to details so 
eminently the work of peaceful and prosperous years, and so with 





slight additions the cathedral came down to our times, its great tower 
rising like that at Mechlin, square and squat, awaiting the final touch 
which will now, at length, be put to it. With the early years of this 
century what interior pictorial beauty still remained was further ob- 
literated under a generous coat of “clean, wholesome whitewash,” 
specially intended to cover from public gaze the series of wall-paint- 
ings which were accused of superstitious and barbaric ugliness. When 
only three or so years back the whitewash was removed, several inter- 
esting wall-paintings of the fifteenth century were brought to light, 
and now form no small feature in the interior decorative effect. 

The restoration of Ulm Cathedral cannot be said to date from 
yesterday. Primarily it may be traced to the first projects set on 
foot for completing Cologne Cathedral. As far back as 1841 a society 
was formed in Ulm, with the King of Wurtemberg at its head, and 
the chief aim of which has now been for hard on forty years to patch 
up the sadly mutilated old monument. Professor Grineisen’s little 
work on “ The Art-Life of Ulm in the Middle Ages,” to which we have 
referred, was one of the first publications of the Society, which, by 
1814, had gathered sufficient funds to undertake the work of restora- 
tion. In 1814, under the direction of Professor Mauch, of the Stutt- 
gart Polytechnicum, and Baumeister Thriin, operations were com- 
menced, and the more urgent repairs taken in hand. ‘Thriin died in 
1870, and was succeeded in his post by his pupil Seebold, who, how- 
ever, died only a year later, his place being filled by Ludwig Schen, 
a pupil of the Gothic master, Egle. Considerably over half a million 
of florins had been expended, largely contributed to by the inhabitants 
of Ulm, but funds were still sadly wanting. A lottery was organized, 
and the restoration of the interior was commenced. In 1877 the five 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the cathedral was com- 
memorated, and three years later, at the Congress of Architects, held 
at Wiesbaden, it was unanimously resolved that the completion of the 
Ulm Cathedral should succeed that of Cologne Cathedral. Early last 
year the German Emperor gave his assent to the formation of a 
national lottery for the purpose. The architect Schen had, however, 
died in 1880, a martyr to his devotion to the work, and Professor 
Beyer, another of Egle’s Gothic school, succeeded him in his post as 
Baumeister. A committee of eminent architects, among them Ober- 
baurath Adler, of Berlin, Professor Bauschinger, of Munich, Oberbau- 
rath von Egle, and Professor Laisgle, of Stuttgart, Oberbaurath Funk, 
of Cologne, Oberbaurath von Ferstl and Oberbaurath von Schmidt, of 
Vienna, consulted on the feasibility of completing the huge tower, 
gave their entire assent to the project, and now the work may be said 
to be fairly on its road towards completion. Poets are prophets. 
Goethe a hundred years ago pictured the day when the birds would 
shelter themselves in the great tower of the cathedral, “ God’s tree ” 
rising high into the air for eternity fiir die Ewigkeit. Even in its 
maimed and incomplete condition, the huge cathedral stands proudly 
like a giant above the houses of the picturesque old town, for Ulm, if 
not as quaint as Nuremburg or Schaffhausen, is still singularly an 
honest burgher town of the Middle Ages. 

Architecturally, Ulm Cathedral in its ground-plan may be classed 
as belonging more especially to the purely German Gothic system of 
a nave and side aisle, each terminated by a separate polygonal choir, 
—a plan differing, it will be remembered, from the older and simpler 
type of Cologne or Freiburg, which are regarded as being built more 
peculiarly according to the French rules. In the different types of 
the basilica and the Hallenkirche, the one with its obligatory clerestory, 
the other without, it is to the former that Ulm belongs, yet differing 
again from the Strasburg type with its saddle-back roof in having a 
highly-pitched roof (known to the Germans as a Puliduch), obliging 
a series of flying buttresses connecting the central nave with its aisles, 
a feature which adds no small element of picturesqueness to the 
general effect. The original plan was further altered in the sixteenth 


| century by the duplication of each side aisle by a series of slender 


columns, the cathedral thus possessing in reality five aisles, producing, 
as may be imagined in so large a structure, an effect of great impres- 
siveness. The dimensions of the Ulm Cathedral are indeed only ex- 
ceeded by those of Cologne. Exteriorly the ogive portal, cruelly as 
it has been mutilated, is still an object of great beauty, combining in 
its details some earlier work of the thirteenth century, introduced from 
the original parish church which the cathedral superseded. Interiorly, 
though criticism may light upon the late Gothic character of the 
many details, it is impossible to deny the imposing character of the 
general effect. Scattered in various directions are many of the origi- 
nal interior decorations which’ have happily escaped the mutilations of 
the past. Foremost among these stand the superb series of forty-eight 
choir-stalls, the work of Jorg Syrlin, executed, as the inscription 
notes, between 1469 and 1474. In the history of Renaissance art 
this work holds a high place, stamped as it is with the classic spirit 
which so pervaded the great revival. Classic philosophy and 
mythology and Biblical history find united their expression in the 
subtly carved heads of Cicero, Pythagoras, Seneca, and Quintilian, in 
the allegory of the coming of Christ, mingled with the figures of the 
Sybils and the great Prophets of the Old Testament. Little wonder 
is it that tradition should have attached to the name of the artist a 
legend — resembling that told of many other famous artists — that the 

1 The area of Cologne Cathedral is 6,200 square metres; of Ulm, 5,100; of Stras- 
burg, 4,100;‘of St. Stephen's, at Vienna, 3,200; ot Freiburg, 2,960; of Ratisbon, 
2,400. The height of the nave at Cologne is 44 metres; at Ulm, 42; at Ratisbon, 
33; at Strasburg, 30. ‘The breadth of the nave at Ulm, 15 metres; at Cologne, 
little over 13; as also at Strasburg. The west tower of the completed Ulm Cathe- 
dral (according to Boblinger’s plan)-will rise to a height of 151 metres (495 feet); 


while those ai Cologne are only 148 metres high. The Ulm tower at present is 
only 334 feet high. 
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Benedictine monks of Blaubeuren, in whose convent Syrlin has left 
some of his best work, should have put out his eyes, so that he should 
not produce for any other convent such admirable creations. The 
South Kensington Museum, as we have already remarked, possesses 
an interesting cast of Syrlin’s choir-stalls in Ulm Cathedral. The 
stone pulpit by the second pillar in the nave is a scarcely less decora- 
tive work, the cover carved by the younger Syrlin. To the left of the 
choir stands the ciborium, rising ninety feet into the air, a masterpiece 
of sculpture, — tradition has stated it to be of “ molten stone,” — long 
believed to be by Adam Kraft, of Nuremberg; but the work of the 
so-called “ master of Weingarten,” who in 1469 executed the work for 
the pious Engel Zaringerin. Mention of the fifteenth-century painted 
windows of Hans Wild should not be forgotten; nor the font errone- 
ously attributed to Syrlin, and only contemporary with him—it bears 
the date 1470. It shows, however, the skilful and suggestive use 
made by the late Gothic artists of heraldry for decorative purposes. 

The restorers interiorly have been actively at work, the vestibule 
of the nave with its modern stained-glass windows, is an eminently 
convincing proof, while the great organ, built in 1856, is always 
shown to visitors with pride as the largest in Germany — it contains 
one hundred stops. Exteriorly, the work of restoration has been car- 
ried even farther, in spite of the deficient funds at the disposal of the 
architects. 
spirit, and if there are some who may regret the changes, the honest 
burghers of Ulm, and with them Germany at large, will be proud to 
show their great cathedral completed. Rumors have reached us from 
Strasburg, where the cathedral also remains spireless, that more than 
one good citizen is opposed to the change of the old pile and the forms 
which have been so familiar for many a generation. Doubtless there 
will be many in Ulm to express the same feelings, as there were in 
Cologne, but when national pride steps in, private predilections, how- 
ever cherished and worthy of respect, must give way. Ulm Cathedral 
must be completed, and with the funds which will soon be placed in 
the hands of the authorities the work will progress merrily. Once 
more a picturesque pile of airy scaffolding will break the horizon of 
the Swabian landscape as it did in the busy medieval days when 
Ulm was very different to the quiet provincial town it now has become, 
when its armies of workmen tramped through the streets to and from 
their work, and the noise of many-hammered trades was hushed to 
silence as the angelus pealed over the roofs of one of the great and 
wealthy cities of medizval Europe.! 


RAMBLING SKETCHES BY MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON. —A VISIT TO 


A WEST COUNTRY ART-WORKER’S. 
[From the British Architect.] 


In some ways Mr. Hems, of Exeter, may claim special distinction. 
Seventeen years ago he was a journeyman carver: now he holds 
a position in the very front rank as a master-carver, and employer 
of a large number of hands. His work is now known as amongst 
the very best of its kind in the country, and he supplies church fur- 
niture, with all kinds of carving in wood, stone, and marble, to all 
parts of the world — perhaps excepting Kamschatka and Northern 
Siberia generally. Seventeen years ago, I believe, Mr. Hems would 
own to nothing but his brains and skill; now he possesses one of the 
best workshops anywhere to be seen, whether for its internal useful- 
ness or well-proportioned exterior effect, and troops of skilful work- 
men engaged in carrying on for him a large and successful business. 
Then all this may be fairly credited to his own energy and talent, 
without the aid of capital, which now seems a necessity to all success- 
ful enterprises. In this light it may afford an exampie and encour- 
agement to many. By his indomitable pluck and amazing industry 
Mr. Hems has made his special skill and knowledge of carving and 
ornament to give a good account of themselves, and procure for him 
house, lands, workshops, and business, such as are an enviable reward 
to toil. Several illustrations of the skill of our “ West Country Art- 
Worker” have appeared in the British Architect, and to all who have 
seen them, some notice of his home, studio, and workshops at Exeter 
will be welcome. 

The buildings which Mr. Hems has erected and christened “ Ye 
Luckie Horse-shoe,” were designed by Mr. R. Medley Fulford, 
F. R. I. B. A., of Exeter, and to my mind that side of them which faces 
“ Fair Park,” the home of the proprietor, is an excellent embodiment 
of the simplicity and dignity best attendant on such a building. The 
front is more elaborate, and is considerably broken up by various 
lines of piers, beams, strings, and decorative accessories, but it is 
very picturesque, and is a compliment, I suppose, to the good people 
of Exeter, for it is certainly one of their best modern street buildings. 
It is worth noticing, too, that this same street frontage is the fulfil- 
ment of a promise made by Mr. Hems to one of his candid and sar- 
castic friends, who bantered him pretty roundly about an old horse- 
shoe he picked up on his arrival at Exeter in 1866, and nailed over 
his door for luck. It was particularly promised to this friend that 

the said horse-shoe should be fixed in front of one of the best build- 
ings in Exeter; and here it is, mounted on a Corsehill-stone shield 
in the cehtre, with the sign of Hems’s ancestry below, I. X.L. That 
is how it is that every little boy or girl in the ancient and “ ever 
faithful” city can tell the stranger without hesitation in a moment 
which is the direct way to Harry Hems’s “ Luckie Horse-shoe.” 





1We recommend to those interested ‘in the subject of Ulm Cathedral, Herr 
pe ae ea 4 Ulm und sein Miinster,” and also his interesting account of the 
cathedral which appeared, fully illustrated, in the Leipzig Ji/ustrirte Zeitung of 
January 6, of this year. , ‘ _ ; 


Now, however, the work will be taken up with renewed | 








I have taken no liberty whatever with the surroundings, for every 
tree exists as | have shown it, and on the lawn at “ Fair Park” are 
many more. 

As to construction, the walls are of local red bricks, with warm 
Dumfries stone (Corsehill) dressings. The roof is covered with 
Wilkinson’s strawberry-colored Broseley tiles. The wood-work of 
the main front is of teak, sturdily built. Each tloor rests upon 
stout iron flitch-girders, which are nutted on the exterior with orna- 
mental wrought-iron ties, after the fashion so general in Bruges and 
its neighbothood — a happy and characteristic feature. Much of 
the ground floor, being used by statuaries for the working of stone 
and marble, is open-arcaded on the side facing the yard. The front 
portion is used as a show-room for finished work prior to being sent 
off — and that simply, as no goods are made on “ spec,” everything 
being “ ordered ” first. The floor of this part and of the vestibule 
are of Maw & Co.’sencaustic tiles. On the first floor is alarge shop, 
some one hundred feet long, devoted to skilful workers and carvers 
in wood, to the offices, and to Mr. Hems’s private studio. Here no 
cost has been spared ; the walls are panelled in wainscot oak; the 
windows are of teak, the glass therein being cleverly painted by 
Messrs. Fouracre and Watson of Plymouth. The fireplace has a 
“country parson ” stove, hearth, etc., of old blue Dutch tiles. The over- 
mantel, in the main, consists of a finely carved and ancient wooden 
representation of the Royal arms (A. p. 1630). It is local work. 
Beneath is the motto, “ Work whilst it is called to-day, the night 
cometh when no man shall work.” Here I may remark that the 
very folk who do not need mottoes stick them prominently up for their 
every-day perusal. 

On the third floor the modelling and the figure-work is done. 
This portion, like everywhere else, teems with models of saints and 
of animals, of figures and of foliage, together with innumerable old 
examples of mediewval work —a veritable architectural museum of 
the most interesting character. 

And now a few facts about “ Harry Hems,” as he is familiarly 
known. Born and bred in London — serving a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship in Yorkshire — leading a Bohemian life in many parts of 
Great Britain, and the Continent afterwards — he went to Exeter to 
carve the new Albert Museum there, just seventeen years ago. Be- 
ginning a business on his own account, with very small things, as the 
work increased so the shops grew bigger proportionately ; until in 
1881, close by the central part of the city the present extensive prem- 
ises have been built. Whilst the workshop is one large architectural 
museum, in which, on wall and beam, at every hand are old samples 
of ancient work, or plaster casts of such, the residence at ‘* Fair 
Park ” is altogether a curiosity shop; the walls have been, under 
Mr. R. Medley Fulford’s supervision, painted in distemper; and 
thereon, and in every cabinet, and at every corner, are hung, or ar- 
ranged 

Old records writ on tomb or brass; 

Old spoils of arrow-head and bow; 
Old wrecks of old world’s overflow; 
Old relics of earth’s primal slime, ete. 


Amongst all these, many a pleasant hour might be profitably spent. 

Mr. Hems has carried out carved work or sculpture, or made stalls, 
pulpits, fonts, reredos, or other fittings for nearly a thousand churches 
and important public buildings. At the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, 1876, he was the only British exhibitor awarded a 
medal for sculpture or carved fittings —he had one for both. At 
Paris, 1878, he was awarded honorable mention, and at numbers of 
local and minor exhibitions he has won medals and prizes. Both 
his grandfathers (paternal and maternal sides) were awarded medals 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. As his work has increased a large 
staff of art workmen has gradually collected, and now, amongst 
“ Harry Hems’s merrie men,” are to be found some of the pick of the 
west country, north country, Londoners, Germans, and Frenchmen, 
who represent the trades of sculpture, carving, modelling, joinery, 
and masonry, whilst they have been working “overtime ” for the last 
twelve years! In the wood-working, mitring — the joiner’s delight 
— is unknown ; all work is butt-jointed, and in place of nails or screws 
oaken pins are used ; all the work is left from the tool, and sand-paper 
prohibited. 

The skill of the wood and stone carver is well enough appreciated 
now-a-days, and the best kind which we can avail ourselves of has 
to be drawn upon for the finishing and adornment of our buildings ; 
there is, therefore, every opportunity for the success of such a busi- 
ness as this when it isin energetic and able hands. What chance 
it will have when our ladies have passed through several sessions of 
“ wood-carving classes,” and “ know all about it,” one may well shud- 
der to contemplate. 


DESIGN FOR A PORTION OF A PROPOSED DECORATION IN ST. 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(From the Architect.] 


WE are enabled to reproduce the design by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, P. R. A., forming part of the proposed decoration of St. 
Paul’s, which appeared in the last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. It will be remembered that Mr. Poynter, R. A., contri- 
buted to the same exhibition a large drawing representing a segment 
which comprised one-sixth of the dome, and from which the proposed 
arrangement of the decoration could be understood. The dome will 
be divided into eight parts by upright architectural ribs. In each 
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space between the ribs will be two large round panels, twenty feet 
eight inches and twelve feet eight inches in diameter respectively. 
Kiound the base of the dome and supporting the circular panels will 
be eight thrones or architectural seats containing figures of St. John 
the Evangelist and the Bishops of the Seven Churches. In a circle 
above all will be the Four-and-twenty Elders. The groups of figures 
on the ribs will illustrate the chorus of praise to the Lamb. 

The circular panels and medallions will contain the Visions of the 
Apocalypse. In the segment which was exhibited the upper panel 
represented the Vision of Christ in Judgment, and the lower panel 

shown in the illustration) the Rising of the Dead from the Sea. 
‘he subjects of the two are taken from the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth verses of the twentieth chapter of the Revelation :— 

And I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, from whose face 





the earth and the heaven tled away; and there was found no place for them. 
And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the books were 
opened: and another book was opened, which is the book of life: and the 
dead were judged out of those things which were written in the books, ac- 
cording to their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in it. 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK-BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. MESSRS. LAMB 
& RICH, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tus design was the one selected in a competition for the above | 


building in New York. The plan contemplates a fire-proof building 
containing the bank, deposit-vaults, storage-vaults, and four floors of 
apartment-flats. The bank is entered both from One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, and also Fourth Avenue, under an arched ves- 
tibule with stone ceilings. 
president’s room, which connects with the deposit-vaults below by 
private staircase, large directors’ room, double toilet-rooms, and two- 
storied safe. ‘The finish is mahogany throughout. In the centre of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street facade is the entrance to 
the deposit-vaults, which is four steps below the sidewalk, and en- 
tered under a massive archway with vestibule in red sandstone. The 
vault is 14’ x 21’ inside, with heavy walls of brick and chilled steel, 
and has a clear passage around it lined with white glazed brick. The 
floor in this passage is iron-grated, so as to allow free view to the 
storage vaults below. The examination-rooms are numerous and 
one contains a platform-lift to allow bulky matters to be examined and 
then lowered to the storage-vaults. There are also an office, wait- 
ing-room, toilet-room, and all finished in ash. To the left of the de- 
posit entrance is the entrance tothe apartments, also through an 
arched vestibule. The elevator is near at hand and goes from the 
cellar tothe roof. ‘The apartments are entirely cut off from the 
banking part of the building, and occupy four floors, giving six full 
suites. The materials used are Philadelphia brick, red sandstone 
and terra-cotta. 


HOUSE FOR JOHN FARR, ESQ., SHORT HILLS, N. J. MR. JAMES 
BROWN LORD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Turis house will be built of gray stone with Philadelphia pressed- 

brick quoins to all window and door openings and angles of building, 
up to second story. Superstructure, frame and shingle. 


THE BROAD-STREET PASSENGER STATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY AT PHILADELPHIA. 
{From the Building News.)} 

WE present to our readers this week a perspective view of the 
new Broad-Street Station at Philadelphia, which has recently been 
opened for use by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
tower at the northeast corner of the building gives emphasis and 





ROYAL PALACES. 


9. B'S 0) y 
FNG. 


HE demolition of the Tuil- 
eries, says the London 
Globe, which will soon be 
an accomplished fact, and 
the narrow escape of Hamp- 
ton Court from destruction, 
warn the builders of sump- 
tuous palaces of the fate 
which so often awaits their 
architectural triumphs long 
before the ravages of time or 
the assaults of a military en- 
emy have done the work of 





destruction. This age is not 
one for private palaces, 


whether the occupant thereof 
be a king or emperor, an 
owner of broad acres or a 
successful speculator. The 
survivals of Kensington House and Hampton Court are no doubt 
exceptional; but there are in many places throughout the country 
other palatial residences which have been degraded from the use 


| destined for them by their founder, and employed as hospitals, asy- 


. : . | lums, or public institutions of some sort or other. 
It contains beside the banking-room, the | 


The royal pal- 
aces of France and several other countries have shared a similar 
fate, and their humbled fortunes compare rather strikingly with the 
growth on all sides of such buildings as Palaces of Justice, Crystal 
Palaces, and other gigantic structures designed for practical use or 
public entertainment. 

None, however, of these edifices, at least in Christian countries, 
can be compared for a moment, in point of extent, to the dwelling- 
places of the great monarchs of the Old World. We must go back 
to a period before the beginning of modern history for an account of 
a royal palace on what may be called really a large scale. The pal- 
ace of Babylon, for instance, measured three hundred stadia, or 
about four miles in circumference, and its architecture was worthy 
of the town whose walls at the top were of the width of a good 
turnpike road. The nearest approach to this spacious magnificence 
in modern times is, perhaps, the famous Summer Palace near Pekin, 
the pillage of which in 1860 provided so many houses in England 
and France with an assortment of valuable curiosities. But the 
flimsy masonry and wood-work of the Celestial authorities could no 
more be compared in splendor with the massive walls and pillars of 


| the Assyrian builders than a doll’s house with a Norman castle. 
The first great palace in Europe was that which has given its name 


| porticoes of the Palatium. 


| 


The clock- | 


breaks the sky-line agreeably, besides being in itself a fine piece of | 


design. The clock-dial will be seven feet in diameter, and the height 
from the pavement 120 feet — the total height of the tower, exclu- 
sive of iron-work and finial at the top, being 170 feet. The designs, 


details, and specifications were furnished by Messrs. Wilson Broth- | 


ers and Co., civil engineers and architects, their Mr. Joseph M. 


Wilson being the well-known engineer of bridges and buildings to | 
The execution of the work has been superintended | 
| their palace on the Bosphorus than for the public edifices. 


the Company. 
vy chief-engineer W. H. Brown and his corps of assistants. 
HOTEL COMMUNAL D’ANDERLECHT. 
TECT. 

{From Le Moniteur des Architectes.} 
HOTEL, RUE DUMONT D’URVILLE, PARIS, FRANCE. M. TRONQUOIS, 

ARCHITECT. 
{From La Semaine des Constructeurs.] 


M. VAN YSENDYCK, ARCHI- 





Historicat “Monuments” 1x France.— The Commission of His- 
torical Monuments at its last sitting classified the following edifices as 
worthy of national preservation: The Chateau de Kézouzéré (Finis- 


to all subsequent buildings of the sort —the grand pile of buildings 
appropriated by Augustus Cesar to his own use on the formation of 
the empire. Before his death the whole extent of the Palatine Hill 
was included in the cireuit of the imperial residence, and that archi- 
tectural talent which “found Rome built of brick and left it built of 
marble” did not expend its least energetic care upon the halls and 
Yet this ample space of the most val- 
uable building ground ever known did not suffice for the succeeding 
emperors, who encroached far into the city, and had usurped hun- 
dreds of private houses by the time that Nero’s “golden palace” 
rose to scandalize the few remaining believers in the great “ repub- 
lic” of Rome. A reaction set in which may be in some sort com- 
pared to that which has been going on in modern Europe for the last 
two or three centuries, and from that time forward the extravagance 
of the emperors exhibited itself rather in providing luxurious build- 
ings for the populace, such as baths, theatres, and hippodromes, 
than in the further extension of the overgrown edifices of the Pal- 
atine. 

A more selfish and silly impulse prevailed with the degenerate 
emperors of the East, who did much more for the embellishment of 
Between 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia, now the greatest mosque in existence, 
and the hippodrome, arose under the direction of Constantine an 
imitation of the Augustan palace at Rome. But the gradual addi- 
tions of succeeding sovereigns, while it enriched the interior, gave 
to the outward building an irregular and clumsy appearance, which 
almost every emperor aggravated by destroying a part of the exist- 
ing structure, to replace it with some whim of his own. Theophilus 


| had the good or bad taste and the boldness to imitate a design of the 


tere), built at the commencement of the fifteenth century, and that of | 


Mortier-Crolle (Mayenne), constructed towards the end of same century ; 
a house in the Queen Anne style of architecture at Morlaix (Finistére), 
containing a very curious staircase ; the Tower of Hautefage (Lot-et- 


Garonne; the great Cross in the Couchey burial-ground (Cote-d’Or), | 


which dates from the sixteenth century; the Oratory of Bellecroix at 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon (Gard), which, although in a state of ruin, is 
especially interesting for its plan and disposition; the facade of the 
central pavilion and of the tower of the Chateau de la Tour-d’Avigues 
(Vaucluse) ; the Church of St.-Vaast de Longmont (Oise), the steeple 
of which, etected in the twelfth century, is very remarkable; and the | 
Church of St.-Aignan (Loir-et-Cher), which, in spite of the mutilations | 
it has undergone, still presents much interest, and possesses a very fine | 
crypt. — Zhe Architect. 


palace at Bagdad, and he introduced thence the use of domes now 
so common in the whole of the East. It was he who added to the 
ornaments of the palace the two celebrated gold lions and the golden 
tree with artificial singing birds in it, and who raised terraces of 
marble on the top of which his throne of jewelled gold was set. His 
ministers were ranged on steps a little lower down, and next to them 
the populace, while at the lowest part were exhibited pantomimes 
and comic plays. The Bagdad palace itself was chiefly famous for 
its splendid tapestry, of which thirty-eight thousand pieces were 
hung on its walls. There were also twenty-two thousand carpets of 
the most costly workmanship, and on these the one hundred tame 
lions were laid in obedient silence by their black attendants. At 
Cordova the splendor of the Saracen Caliphs was not less amply dis- 
played, and the palace of Zehra absorbed in its first construction 
£3,000,000 sterling, and took twenty-five years to build. It is prob- 
able that some, at least, of all the decorations in which the Caliphs 
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delighted were only borrowed from the patterns found by the Arabs 
in Persia, when the venerable dynasty of the Sassanides was over- 
whelmed by the Mohammedan arms. 





FIRE-PROOF PAINT. 
To THe Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will some one (besides the patentees) give some 
rational statements about so-called “ fire-proof paint.” What its fire- 
resisting qualities (if any) depend upon, and what experiments have 
been made ? PuHe@nix. 

A QUESTION OF FEE. 
DETROIT, Micu., April 23, 1883. 
To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Sirs, —I have made a set of general plans and specifications for a 
house, which were yy by the owner, who finally decided not to 
build from these plans, but to build a smaller and cheaper house. Is 
it customary to make a reduction from the usual prices for the first 
set of plans, ete. ? Yours truly, JUSTICE. 

[We see no reason why the usual charge for general drawings and speci- 
fications should not be made. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 








Curiian Exprorations —The Chilians have at present several thou- 
sand men advancing from different directions into the Araucanian terri- 
tory. Up to now they have met with slight opposition, although past 
events have led the Government to anticipate that stubborn opposition 
would be encountered. Among a number of letters from correspon- 
dents accompanying the different expeditions is one descriptive of the 
newly-discovered site of the city of Villarica, a populous and opulent 
city, which, after a siege of two years and eleven months, fell into the 
hands of the Araucanians in 1692. The writer states that he has 
walked among the ruins, now thickly studded with well-grown oaks, 
and among them has traced streets which were fully one mile in length, 
and which had been divided into blocks of 100 yards square, as was 
customary in most of the cities founded by the Spaniards. The city 
had been “surrounded by a wall, which is yet in a fair state of preserva- 
tion from three to six feet from the ground—a sufficient defense in 
former days against any ordinary Indian attack. Tiles were found 
which have hardened to the consistency of stone, and which are in 
better condition than when they were the mute witnesses of the de- 
struction of this inland city so many years ago. Inthe vicinity there 
is a very extensive lake, in which an island is situated which is re- 
ported to be swarming with the descendants of the domestic animals 
belonging to the Spaniards who were here sacrificed by the victorious 
Araucanians. The description given is brief in the extreme, but it will 
soon be supplemented by fuller and yet more interesting reports of this 
and other cities which were destroyed at the same time. All the dis- 
tricts now being explored —and notably that surrounding Villarica — 
abound in mines, which returned large sums during the Spanish occu- 
pancy. These mines will again be worked under different auspices, 
and will lend their assistance in promoting the rapid settlement and de- 
velopment of Araucania, so long occupied by the scattered bands claim- 
ing dominion over it, but which now promises to become one of the 
richest provinces of Chili—Panama Star and Herald. 


Wurrewoop.—In a recent note, writing of American or canary-col- 
ored whitewood, we expressed the opinion that many of the good quali- 
ties this wood possesses are not appreciated in this country as they de- 
serve. For wide panels, in cabinet and coach work, it has been used 
here for some time past, and for the purpose it has been found in every 
way suitable, being a soft yellow wood, easily worked, and not given to 
warping. In the United States this wood is extensively used for a 
variety of purposes for which we are accustomed to use pine or other 
harder woods. From a recent issue of the Lumber World, we learn 
that a large sash and door factory in Ohio has more than doubled its 
capacity during the past year, the specialty of this firm being white- 
wood, which they are rapidly introducing in the Eastern States asa 
substitute for pine in such things as doors, mouldings, and every form 
of dimension stuff, such as used by organ builders, furniture manufac- 
turers, ete.— Timber Trades Journal. 


ENLARGEMENT OF BrrMincHam Srtation.— Operations have com- 
menced by which at a cost of $1,250,000 New Street Station, Birming- 
ham, England, will be converted into the largest railway depot in the 
world. It will cover a total area of 45,000 square yards, or over eleven 
acres, and will have three platforms each 1,000 feet long. 


A Mopev’s Sort. — A stalwart ‘longshoreman named Burns claimed 
$80 damages from J. Q. A. Ward, the New York sculptor, recently, 
for non-fulfilment of contract. Ward wanted a giant as a model for a 
statue of Washington, and the ’longshoreman was selected at $15 a 
week, and he was to have four or five months’ work. He complained 
that it hurt his legs to stand in one position so long. He was of no use, 
and at the end of the week Mr. Ward let him go. The decision was in 
Mr. Ward’s favor. 





Tue Orv Pavats DE Justice, Brussers —It has been decided to 
pull down the old Palais de Justice at Brussels, and on its ruins erect 
a building in which the archives of the kingdom will be kept. It will 
be called the “ Palais des Archives,” and is to be six stories in height, 
and will contain 420 fire-proof chambers. It is to be completely iso- 
lated from all other buildings. Advantage will be taken of the de- 
molition of the old buildings to construct two new streets. The cost 
is estimated at 2,000,000 francs. 














Discovery oF A Roman Mosaic at CartTuHace.— Captain Prud- 
homme, of the Eighty-third Regiment of the French army, stationed 
near Tunis, has discovered, buried in the sand on the beach of the Gulf 
of Carthage, a splendid piece of mosaic-work, measuring about 140 feet, 
and so well preserved that the designs are easily traceable. It bears 
three inscriptions in Roman capitals, and on each side a seven-branched 
candlestick. The designs include figures of birds, lions, and fishes, or- 
namental scrolls, etc. The general sense of the inscriptions appears to 
chronicle the construction of a synagogue erected by the Jews resident 
in the country under the domination of the Romans. Pere Delattre, 
the well-known archeologist of ‘Tunis, the modern Carthage, is now ex- 
amining this remarkable mosaic, and will doubtless arrive at the exact 
meaning of the three inscriptions. The outer walls of the building, of 
which it must have formed part, are entirely destroyed, nothing remain- 
ing but the foundations and the pavement, which are buried some three 
or four feet in the earth. It was erected near the shore, and the sea, 
which has been gaining ground on this part of the coast, now comes up 
to within a few feet of the remains. — The Architect. 





APPARATUS FOR DisinFection.— In several hospitals in Berlin, Stet- 
tin, and other parts of Germany, the disinfecting apparatus of Schim- 
mel & Co, of Chemnitz, patented about a year ago, is now used. The 
agent is heat (both moist and dry). The general arrangement is as fol- 
lows: There is a large case with double walls of sheet-metal and a 
bad heat cenductor between. This communicates with a chimney at 
the top behind, and in front has two doors; the upper doorway admits 
a frame-bearing wagon on rails, and the lower another wagon, also on 
rails, with the heating system. The former wagon has a permeable 
bottom and cross-bars in the frame, from which are hung in linen bags 
the clothes to be disinfected. The lower wagon carries a thick tube 
which returns (horizontally) on itself, and bears a series of projecting 
ribs. Above and parallel with it is another tube of copper, with nu- 
merous small holes to let steam out. When the laden clothes-wagon has 
been pushed into the upper part and the door shut behind it, the steam 
valve of the connection with the rib tube system is opened, as also an 
air-valve below and the chimney-valve, and the heating proceeds till 
a thermometer, readable outside, marks 110°C. Then the steam and 
chimney valves are two-thirds closed, and the other steam-valve, that 
of the perforated tube, opened. The steam is thus allowed to act di- 
rectly about twenty to thirty minutes. After this tube is closed fur- 
ther heating by the other system is continued about a quarter of an 
hour, the ventilating valves being fully open. The process of disinfec- 
tion lasts one and one-quarter to one and one-half hours. The upper 
wagon may then be taken out and laden afresh. — London Times. 


QUARTER-SAWED YELLOW-P1nE.—There is no lumber that will shrink 
so little and wear so long as quarter-sawed. This process of sawing is 
particularly applicable to yellow-pine flooring, as such flooring is gener- 
ally laid where it is subjected to heavy wear. A bastard-sawed board, 
no matter from what kind of timber it is cut, will wear rough, and 
sliver, if in constant use for flooring or driveways. It would be impossi- 
ble to conceive of a harder, more durable floor than yellow-pine would 
make if it were quartered. The pitch it contains would give it an ad- 
vantage over oak, ash or maple in point of durability. A few of the 
Southern mill-men are beginning to understand the merits of such floor- 
ing, and are selecting the few quartered boards that every log sawed 
the old-fashioned way invariably has, and putting them ina grade by 
themselves. It isa bad way of doing, for the balance of the flooring 
is depreciated in value, and in fact sometimes almost worthless, for no 
man who is acquainted with its defects would think of making a floor 
of it. It might answer for a floor that is to be kept carpeted, but 
usually such a floor is made of softer and cheaper wood. ‘The expense 
of quarter-sawing would be considerably in excess of the usual way of 
manufacture, but the flooring would be richly worth the difference. 
Quartered oak in the large markets is worth on an average, $10 per 
thousand more than clear oak sawed bastard, and there ought to be 
nearly that difference between the two kinds of yellow-pine flooring. 
A log, if quarter-sawed, does not yield as much lumber as if sawed the 
other way, and sawing it that way is a slower job. Quartered flooring 
ought to be one of the productions of the Southern mills. Builders 
should not object paying a third more for it, when they know its beauty 
and durability are more than doubled as compared with bastard, and 
every intelligent builder ought to know that such is the fact.— North- 
western Lumberman. 


CrippLecate.— Cripplegate was a postern gate leading to the Bar- 
bican, while this watch-tower in advance of the city walls was forti- 
fied. The road between the postern and the burgkenning ran necessa- 
rily between two low walls, most likely of earth, which formed what 
in fortification would be described a covered way: the name in Anglo- 
Saxon would be crepel, or crypele,a passage under ground, and geat, a 
gate, street, or way. So says Mr. Denton, and it seems rightly, and 
cites another Crypelgeat in Wiltshire. Of course, against this view 
must be taken the fact that the parish church, built about 1100, was 
dedicated to St. Giles, the patron saint of all cripples, which is a singu- 
lar coincidence if it be one only. Nothing of the old church remains 
unless it be the base of its tower, the present church having been built 
about the end of the fourteenth century, though gutted by fire in 1545, 
Within its walls lie Frobisher, Foxe, Glover, the herald, Speed, and, 
greatest of all, Milton; while Bunyan and De Foe are buried within 
the parish, in what was once known as Tyndale’s Burial-ground and now 
as Bunhill Fields. Here Oliver Cromwel! was married in 1620, and here, 
four years later, was baptized under the false name of Robert Wright, 
an illegitimate grandchild of Coke, whose wife’s scheming was thus re- 
warded. The belfrey boasts twelve bells, the largest number in any 
city church,a peal which perhaps owes its completeness to a noble 
parishioner — the first Earl of Bridgewater, who “ was an indefatigable 
ringer.” — The Athenaeum. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
tially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


(Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 








275,799. WINDOW-REFRIGERATOR, — Eugene H. 
Benoist, St. Louis, Mo. 

275,802. SEWER-INLET. — Edward Z. Collings, Cam 
den, N. J., and Charles F, Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 

275,803. SEWER-FLUSHING Device, — Kdward Z. 
Collings, Camden, N. J., and Charles F. Pike, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


275,815. Screw-Tar.—Cicero R. C. French, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

275,816. Fire-Escare.— David Frielheim, New 
York, N.Y.” 

275,832. DooR BRACE OR Stay. — Philo J. Lock- 


wood, Auburn, Ind. 

275,837. BATH-Room, —Jas. C. 
cinnati, O. 

275,838. WATER-CLOSET. — Jas. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 

275,841. APPARATUS FOR MAKING ROOFING FAB- 
ric. — Henry M. Miner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McLaughlin, Cin 


McLaughlin, 


275,852. SLIDING CAR-DOOR HANGER. Edwin 
Prescott, Arlington, Mass. 
275,857. HYDRAULIC OR OTHER ELEVATOR, — Gus- 


tavus N. Reiff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

275,860. Bir-BRACE FASTENER. 
Springtield, Mass. 

275,895. Fire-Escare. — Haskett D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

275,900. BowL FOR WATER-CLOSETS. 
B. Frey, New York, N. Y. 

275,903. SASH-HOLDER, 
Isle, Me. 

275,905. Fire-Escare LADDER. - 
Sebago Lake, Me. 

275,911. FILe-HANDLE. — Geo, 
Point, Wash. 

275,933. FIREPLACE, — Gardner L. Morrison, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
275,950. 

ton, Me. 
275,962. 
Falls, Il. 
275,978. STRAINER FOR WATER-FAUCETS. — Geo. 
F. Barrington, San Francisco, Cal. 
276,000. SPRING-H1iNGE. — John K. Clark, Buffalo, 


Elmore E. Rose, 
Eastmann, 
Joseph J. 
~ Frederick H. Gross, Deer 
Lucius Hamlin, 


W. Hill, Stark's 


ELEVATOR. — Bradshaw Sewall, Farming 


Frre-Escare. — William Ulrich, Rock 


276,050. FASTENER FOR THE MEETING-RAILS OF 
SasnHes. — Hiram T. King, Rochester, N. Y. 

276,057. Fire-Escarr. — Daniel Luscher, 
nati, O. 

276,076. 
ville, Pa. 

276,081. PrerMUTATION-LOCK. — Rutus Sarlls 
Virgil C. Holland, Gainesville, Tex. 

276,082. WINDOW-GUARD. — Bertha Schmitt, Brook 
a, Me Bs 

276,085. METALLIC ROOFING. — Emil Severin, Au- 
rora, Ind. 

276,090. Fire-Escare. — Alfred W. Sperry, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

276,102. CHurmney-Cap. — James H. Watt, Barnes- 
ville, O. 

276,106. DISINFECTING WATER-CLOSETS. — Horace 
E. Wells, Cleveland, 0. 


Cinein- 


ELEVATOR. — Wm. H. Ridgway, Coates 


and 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Since our ,last report thirty- 
four permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are the following: — 

Holland & McDonnell, 29 two-st’y brick build- 
ings, n w cor. Chester and Chew Sts. 
C. C. Josenhar, three-st’y brick building, 8 s 

Pratt St., between Goldsmith Alley and Pason St. 
W. T. Markland & Bro., 2 three-st’y brick build- 

ings, n w cor. Lexington and Pine Sts.; and 5 three- 

st’y brick buildings, ws Pine St., n of Lexington St. 
S. T. Richardson, 7 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 

Fulton Ave., n e cor. Patterson Ave.; 5 three -st’y 

brick buildings, n s Patterson Ave., e of Fulton 

Ave.; 2 two-st’y brick buildings, n s Bruce Alley, in 

rear of above; 15 three-st'y brick buildings, s s 

Lafayette Ave., s e cor. Calhoun St.; 2 three-st’y 

brick buildings, e s Calhoun St., s of Lafayette 

Ave.; and 4 two-st’y brick buildings on 20 feet court. 
Arabella Russell, three-st’y brick building, w s 

Park Ave., n of Wilson St. 

John G. Dressel, two-st’y brick building, n w cor. 

Canton and Colliugton Aves. 





Jos. M. Cone, |5 three-st’y brick buildings, n s | 


Harlem Ave., e of Ar.ington Ave. 

A. Lutz, three-st'y brick building, e s Stockton 
St., between Presstinan St. and Patterson Ave. 

Richard Hartmaier, two-st’y brick building, ns 
Hoffman St., between Pennsylvania Ave, and Divi- 
sion St. 

E. KE. Shipley, three-st’y brick building, n e cor. 
Bolton aud Division Sts. 

Geo. Kussell, three-st’y brick building, and two- 
st’y brick stable in its rear; E. §. Patterson, Park 


{ 


Ave., 8s of Orleans St. 

Geo. A. Hartman, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Caroline St., n of Chase St. 

Henry Shumburg, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, 
ws Paca St., between Sterrett and Hamburg Sts. 


Boston. 

HospiraL. — An addition is to be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Homepathic hospital-building, Messrs Al- 
len & Kenway, architects. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — South St., No. 198, 
Ward 12, for Patrick Holley, dwell. and store, 20’ x 
34’, four-st’y flat; Angus McInnes, builder. 

Marlborough St., No, 246, Ward 11, for Horatio 
Whitwell, dwell., 25% x 55/, three-st’y mansard; 
Joseph McKeening, builder. | 

Wood, — Rossiter St., near Union Ave., Ward 24, 
for Hazard Stevens, dwell., 25’ x 30’ 6/’, two-st’y 
pitch; Samuel T. Waters, builder. 

Savin Hill Ave., near Grampian Way, Ward 24, 
for Geo. C. Scott, dwell., 32/ x 32’, and 12’ 6” x 16’, 
two-st’y pitch; D. A. Berry, builder. | 

Waverly St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, for 
Albert J. Foster, dwell., 20’ and 29’ x 44’ and 14’ x | 

| 


16’, two-st’y pitch. 

Savin St., No. 20, Ward 21, for W. A. Duncanson, 
dwell., 22/ and 27’ x 31’, and 16/ x 22’, two-st’y pitch; | 
W. A. Duncanson, builder. 

Rockland St., near Dale St., Ward 21, for Frank | 
Maynes, 2 dwells., 20’ x 30’, two-st’y hip; Andrew | 
Anderson, builder. | 

Lexington St., Nos. 240-242, Ward 1, for Henry 
Ewell, 2 dwells., 20’ 6” x 45’, two-st'y mansard; Geo. 
W. Hargrave, builder. 

North Beacon St., nearly opposite Lyman Ave., 
Ward 25, for Henry B. Goodenough & Co., storage, 
27’ x 38’, two-st’y flat; Jacob W. Berry, builder. 

Champney St., cor. Unnamed St., Ward 14, for 


William Rafferty, stable and cooper-shop, 22’ x 30’, } 


two-st’y flat; Win. Rafferty, builder. 

Beach St., near Washington St., Ward 23, for Con 
rad Etter, dwell., 22’ x 30’ and 7’ x 16/, two-st’y 
viteh. | 
: Trenton St., No. 165, Ward 1, for S. D. Wallace, | 
dwell,, 16’ and 23’ x 54’, two-st’y mansard; Frame & 
Patten, builders. 

Ashley Ave., near Elm St., Ward 1, for John S. 
Gurshinsky, dwell., 20’ x 30’, one-st’y pitch; Angus 
D. McDonald, builder. 


East Broadway, Nos. T27-731, Ward 4, for Otis D. 








Dana, 2 dwells and stores, 23’ x 56’ and 3’ x 33/ each, 
three-st’y flat; Horace Manson, builder. 
Marion St., Nos. 50 and 52, Ward 1, for Coleman 


Cook, 2 dwells., 12’ 6" x 34’, two-st’y mansard; Cole- | 


man Cook, builder. 

Summer St., near Cottage St., Ward 24, for Frank 
O. Nash, 2 dwells., 31’ 6” x 34/ 9/7; 2 dwelis., 22/ x 32/ 
and 14 x 18’; 2 dwells., 31’ 97 x 407; Wm. A. Blazo, 
builder; two-st’y hip. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING Permits. — Elm St., n 8, 174’ 3” w Bush- 
wick Ave., 3 two-st’'y frame tenements, tin roofs; 


cost, each, $2,690; owner and builder, John Mitchell, 


184 Devoe St.; architect, Wm. Clemett. 

George St., n 8, 100’ e Central 
frame factory, gravel roof; cost, $3,500; owner, John 
G. Jenkins, 771 Broadway; architect, FE. F. 
builders, Jenkins & Gillies. 


Gay lor; | 


Ave., three-st'y | 


a," , 7 , | 
Troutman St., 8 8, 125’ e Evergreen Ave., three- 


st’y frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, 34,000; 
owner, Martin Schell, 20 Graham Ave.; architect, 
John Platte; builders. Wm. Rauth and P. Scher. 

Hancock St., 3 8, 470’ e Bedford Ave., 5 three-st’y | 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
about $9,000; owner, architect and builder, T. B. 
Jackson, 424 Clinton Ave. | 

Bushwick Ave., e 8, about 50’n Hull St., two-st’y 
frame stable, tin roof; cost, $1,250; owner, Joseph 
Payzer, Bushwick Ave.; builder, N. McCormack. 

Fourth St., s s, 147’ 10” w Sixth Ave., 9 two-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$5,000; owner, Patrick Mullady, 576 Quincy St.; 
architects, Parfitt Bros.: carpenter, P. Ward. | 

De Kalb Ave., nw cor. Washington Ave., three-st’y | 
brownstone front dwell., tin roof; cost, $10,009; 
owner and builder, D. H. Fowler, 14 Verona P1.; 
architect, A. Hill. 

Bergen St., No. 835, n s, 150’ w Classon Ave., 
three-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,900; | 
owner, Edward J. Murphy, Pacific St.; architect, 
W. A. Mundell; built by days’ work. 

Manhattan Ave., Ww 8, 25! s Java St., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, —— Costimer, Manhattan Ave.; architects 
and builders, Randall & Miller. | 

North Second St., 8 8, 100’ 3” w Fifth St., one-st’y 
brick shop; cost, $9,000; owner, F. Haberman, 294 | 
Pearl St., New York; architects, Thom & Wilson; | 
builder, Jno. McQuaid. | 

Grand St., 8 w cor. Fifth St., four-st’y brick ware- | 
house and store, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, —— 
Constable, Greene Ave.; architect, A. Herbert. 

Myrtle Ave., us, 40! 6 Portland Ave., 2 four-st’y | 
brick stores and flats, tin roofs; cost, each, $13,000; 
owner and builder, Jno. Gordon, on premises; archi- | 
tect, Robt. Dixon. 

Third Ave., 8 w cor. Fifty-fourth St., three-st’y 
frame store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,700; own- 
er, Lawrence McKnight, Third Ave., cor. Nine- 
teenth St. 

Park Ave., ns, 325! e Marcy Ave., three-st’y frame 





store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $3.500; owner, | 
architect and builder, Henry Loeffler, 189a Stock- | 
ton St. | 
ALTERATIONS. — Van Dyke St., No. 102, one-st’y 
frame extension, tin roof; cost, $200; owner, Henry | 
Nuntz; builder, E. M. Detleffson | 
Chicago. | 
Cuvurcn. — Grace Reformed Episcopal Church, 30’ x 
50’, English style, pressed-brick and terra-cotta, 
gables of concrete work, slate roof; cost, $3,500; 
H. J. Starbuck, architect. 
3ANK-BUILDING. — Messrs. Jatfray & Scott are archi- 
tects for the six-st’y bank-building to be built by 
the Commercial Safety Deposit Company, cor. Mon- 
roe and Dearborn Sts. The dimensions are 90’ on 
Monroe, by 130’.> The material is St. Louis pressed- 


brick and terra-cotta finish. In the basement will 
be located the vaults and offices of the Commercial 
Safety Deposit Co. The first floor will be occupied 
by the Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and 
the other floors will be devoted to offices, — over 
one hundred in number. The structure will cost 
$250,000. 

WAREHOUSE. — Jaffray & Scott are architects of the 
Champion Reaper Co.’s warehouse, cor. Adams and 
Jefferson Sts., in the West Division. The dimen- 
sions are 80’ x 200’, five stories high; the cost will 
be from $90,000 to $100,060. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —R. H. Moulton, two-st’y brick 
dwell., 25’ x 70’, Monroe St., near Leavitt St.; cost, 
$5,000. 

N. G. Johnson, three-st’y basement brick flats, 
x 45’, 120 Sedgwick Si.; cost, $4,000. 

H. H. Gage, three-st’y brick flats, 44’ x 44’; cost, 
$7,000. 

Jno. Reick, two-st’y basement brick flats, 20’ x 60, 
650 Dixon St.; cost, $4,000. SI 

Pullman Palace Car Co., nine-st’y basement brick 
offices and flats, 120’ x 170’, s w cor. of Michigan and 
Adams Sts.; cost, $500,000. 

J. M. Griest, two-st'y brick dwell., 30’ x 50’, 3863 
3867 Lake St.; cost, $10,000. 

U. Seyfried, 2 two-st’y basement brick flats, 43’ x 
52’, 516-518 Fourteenth St.; cost, $6,900. 

Frank Sinski, two-st’'y basement brick flats, 24’ x 
60’, 690 Van Horn St.; cost, $4,000. 

Peter Thompson, two-st'y basement brick flats, 
31’ x 55’, 38 Evergreen Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

John Rider, two-st’y brick store and dwell., 24’ x 
60’, 3429 Auburn St.; cost, $3,000, 

Houses.— House for Wm. ‘Troost, Esq., Dearborn 
Ave., cor. Division St., 35’ x 70’; cost, $12,000; J. N. 
Tilton, architect. 

Two houses for E. D. Hosmer, Fsq., Groveland 
Ave., near Thirty-second St.. each 20/ x 60/; cost 
each, $5,000; J. N. Tilton, architect. ‘ 

Two houses for R. Urelup, Esq., Groveland Ave., 
near Thirty-second St. each, 20/ x 60/; cost, each 
$5,000; J. N. Tilton, architect. ' 

Cincinnati. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Miss Belle McIntyre, two-st’y 
frame dwell., Park Ave., near Vine St.; cost, $5,000. 

August Miller, three-st’y brick dwell., State Ave., 
near Gest St.; cost, $9,000. 

A. McKaid, three-st'y brick dwell., Third Ave. 
between James and Rachael Sts.; cost, $4,000. ; 

John Hater, three-st’y brick building, Betts St. 
between Central Ave. and Jobn St.; $6,000. ° 

Wm. Buck, four-st’y stone front building, 
Mc! ean and Harrison Aves.; cost, $12,500. 

Mark Levi, alteration to four-st’y brick store, se 
cor. Pearl and Walnut Sts.; cost, $7,000; Chas. rap 
sey, architect. 

Jd. H. Empson, 10 two-st’y brick dwells., Linn St., 
near Wade St.; cost, $15,000; Wm. Wicker, builder. 

Mosler & Co., four-st’y brick factory, n e cor. Bank 
and Denman Sts.; cost, $11,000, a 

D. Fix, three-st’y brick building, Harrison 
cost, 33,000, 

4. C. Richards, three-st’y brick dwell., Kemper 
Lane, near Windsor St.; est, $11.0. 7 

Geo. Stribley, four-st’y brick building, Fourth St. 
between Main and Sycamore Sts.; , $3,000, ; 

Strobridge & Co., five-st’y brick printing-house 
on Canal St., near Race St.; cost, $40,v00; Samuel 
Hannaford, architect. 

J. J. Abbihl, two-st’y brick building, s w 
Vine and St. Clair Sts.; cost, $3,000. 

Henry Jenny, two-st’y brick building, Vine St. 
between St. Clair and Wayne Sts.; cost, : 

A. Lowhouse, three-si’y brick building, Poplar 
St., near Dalton Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Clement Oskemp, four-st’y stone front store, Cen- 
tral Ave., between Eighth and Ninth Sts.; Henry 
Bevis, architect; cost, $15,000. . 

A. Brust, three-st’y brick building, Oak St., near 
Buckeye St.; cost, $3,500, 

Mrs. Bice, three-st’y brick dwell., David St., near 
Central Ave,; cost, $4,000. 

Mrs. B. Hart, two-st’y frame dwell., Hawthorne 
Ave., near Warsaw Pike; cost, $4,500. 

H. Herning, two-st’y brick building, Calboun St.; 
cost, $4.000, 

A. Smith, two-st’y brick building, Wheeler St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

Miss Kate Riley, three-st’y dwell., No. 
worth St.; cost, $5,000. 

Twenty-six permits for repairs; cost, $26,(00. 

Total permits to date, 270. 

Total cost to date, $1,056,1¢0. 


9or 


cost, 


8 W cor. 


Ave.; 





cost 


cor. 


$3,000. 


29 Long- 


Detroit. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — Jas. Anderson, brick dwell. 
No. 23 Spruce St.; cost, $4,900. : 
A. Beaton, 3 frame dwells., Fourth Ave.; cost 
$9,000. , 
Nuppenan & Clark, brick school-house, cor. Cass 
Ave. and Stimson St.; cost, $30,000; G. W. Llovd 
architect. ; 
A. Beaton, frame dwell., No. 585 Third St.; cost 
$3,500. 
H. George & Son, frame dwell., No. 17 Prentis 
Ave.; cost, $3,000. 
G. W. Butfum & Co., 2 brick dwells., Charlotte 
Ave., Nos. 181 and 183; cost, $6,000. 
M. W. Scoville, 2 frame. dwells., 
cost, $4,000. 

Julius Hess, brick dwell., No. 46 Canfield Ave.: 
cost, $8,000. 
Richard 

$4,000. 
C. Varney, brick dwell 


Fourth Ave.; 


Nelson, brick shop, Plum St.; cost, 


atten +» Second St.; cost, 
Julius Hess, additions to brick brewery, Grand 
River Ave.; cost, $19,000. : 
Robert Bird, 3 frame dwells., 
$10,500. 
Se 
$12,000. 


Seventh St.; cost, 


Weber, frame dwells., Sixth St.; 


cost, 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. — Four apartment-houses, 25’ x 
54’ each, five stories high, are to be built for Mr. 
Frank Seitz, on the cor. of Second Ave. and Seven- 
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ty-fifth St. The fronts on Second Ave. are to be | 
brownstone; on Seventy-fifth St., Philadelphia face- 
brick, with brownstone finish; cost, about $25,000. 
Mr. Jos. M. Dunn is the architect. 

Bank. — The competition for the Dime Savings Bank, 
of Brooklyn, has resulted in the appointment of 
Mr. J. R. Thomas, of this city, as architect. 

CuuRCcH.— Abraham A. Andruss, President of the | 
Board of Trustees of the Church of the Disciples of 
Christ, has filed plans for a new church-building to 
be erected on the north side of Fifty-sixth St., 270 
w of Eighth Ave.; estimated cost, $55,000. 

TENEMENTS. — A five-st’y brick tenement-house, the 
first st’y to be used for stores, is to be built at Nos. | 
3, 5and7 Roosevelt St., for Mr. W. D. Fulke, from 
designs of Messrs. D. & J. Jardine. 

OFFICE-BUILDING. — The building for Mr, Orlando B. 
Potter, on Park Row, is now to be proceeded with, | 
from designs of Messrs. Starkweather & Gibbs. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — One Hundred and Forty-third | 
St., § 100’ w Third Ave., five-st’y brick tenement, | 





tin rook: cost, $12,000; owner, Geo. B. Whitfield, 111 
East Seventeenth St.; architect, John Rogers. 

Elm St., Nos. 143 and 145, seven-st’y brick fac- 
tory, tin roof; cost, $35,000; owner, Van Zandt 
Estate, Wm. T. Van Zandt, exr., 52 University P1.; 
architect, John McIntyre. | 

ze nth Ace., W 8, 30’ n One Hundred and Sixty-fifth | 
St., three-st’y frame dwell. and store, tin roof; cost, | 
$4200; owner, Mary Clancy, Tenth Ave., near One | 
Hundred and Sixty fifth St | 

One Hundred and Twenty-sixth St., n s, 88’ w | 
Fifth Ave., two-st’y brick stable, slate and tin roof; | 
cost, $7,000; owner, Lucien C. Warner, 2025 Fifth 
Ave.; architect, A. B. Jennings. 

Fifty-sixth St., n 8, 275’ w Eighth Ave., two-st’y 
brick and stone church, slate and tin roof; cost, | 
$55,000; owners, Trustees of the Church of the Dis- | 
ciples of Christ, A. A. Andrews, pastor, 415 West 
Forty-third St.; architect, Chas. Mettam; builders, | 
A. A. Audrews & Son and Christie & Dykes. | 

Fighty-ninth St., 88, 210’ e Third Ave., 4 five-st’y | 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $17,000; own- 
er, Philip Braender, Ave. B, cor. Eighty-fifth St.; 
- hitect, John Brandt. 

1 st Eig hty- first St., Nos. 226 and 228, five-st’y 
brie k tenement, tin roof; cost, $40,000; owner and 
architect, same as last. 

Water St., n 8, 146’ w Pike Slip, one-st’y brick 
boiler-house, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Geo. V. 
Hecker, cor. Rutgers and Cherry Sts.; architects, 
Win. Field & Son. 

One Hundred and Twenty-eighth St., 8 8, 225 w | 
Seventh Ave., 3 «> st’y brick and stone dete, tin 
roofs; cost, e% $25,000; owner, H. Muhlker, 129 
West One cone and Fourteenth St.; architect 
Wm. H. Hume; builder, not selected. 

Elton Ave., ws, 75’'n One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
St., three-st’y frame tenement; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Wm. Bires, 720 Elton Ave.; builder, not selected. 

West One Hundred and Thir! y- first St., No. 33 
2 three st’'y and basement brownstone front dwell 8. 
tin roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner, Walter S. P rice, 

43 Lexington Ave.; architects, Cleverdon & Put- 
zel. 

One Hundred and Twenty-sizth St., 8 8, 95' w Sixth |} 
Ave., 4 three and four st’y brownstone frontdwelis., | 
each, $17,0u0; owner, Chas. Batchelor, | 

ty-sixth St.; archi- | 








tin roofs; cost, 
*177 West One Hundred and Twen 
tect, M. V. B. Ferdon. | 

First Ave., ws, from Forty-eighth to Forty-ninth 
St., 8 five-st’y brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $12,000; owners, Giblin & Taylor, 1662 
Madison Ave.; architects, Babcock & McAvoy; 
builder, Michael! Giblin. | 

Eleventh Ave.,s e cor, Fiftieth St., two-st’y brick 
stable and office, tin roof; cost, $2,500; owners, John 
H. G. Hildebrand, 410 West Filty-first St., and 
others; architec . M. Forster. 

Ridge St., No. 55, rear, four-st’y brick workshop, 
tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Hugh O'Reilly, 45 
West Sixteenth St.; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Seventy-first St., 8 8, 250’ e Third Ave., two-st'y 
brick stable, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Home for | 
the Aged of the little Sisters of the Poor, 207 East | 
Seventie sth St.; architect, L. J. O’Connor. } 

rty-eigh th St., n 8, 100’ e Tenth Ave., 6 five-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, | 
$13,000; owner, John Livingston, 981 Lexington | 
Ave.; hitect, F. T. Camp. | 

East Eighty-fourth St., Nos. 163 and 165, four-st’y 
brick store, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Robt. 
Murray, 21 W - One Hundred and Thirtieth St.; 
architect, Geo. M. Walgrove. 

—_ nue Ayn @ cor. Une Hundred and Nineteenth | 

, four-st’y public school, tin roof; cost, $125,000; 
uae, City of New York; architect, D. J. Stagg. 

Seventieth St., n 8, 150’ w First Av., three-st’y 
brick store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,500; owner, 
Wm. M. Hagerty, 224 East Twenty-sixth St.; archi 
tect, A. Spence. 

West fiftieth St., Nos. 409 and 411, 2 five-st’y 
brownstone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$12 : owner, John Fresch, 407 West Fiftieth St.; 
architect, Wm. Graul. 

Eighty second St.,n 8, 22 5’ e Ninth Ave., 6 four- 
st’y brick dwells., tin and slate roofs; cost, each, 
$11,250; owner, Mary M. Williams, 20 West Twenty 
first St.; architect, D. Lienau; builders, B. Black- 
ledge aud L. N. Williams. 
fighty-third St., s 8, 225’ e Ninth Ave., 6 four-st’y 
brick dwe lls., slate and tin roofs; cost, each, $11,250 
owner, architect and builders, same as last. 

Sirty-first St., 8 8, 100’ w Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $12,000; 
owner, Claus Ahre ns, Tenth ~ige ., cor, Sixty-second 
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St.; architect, ¢ Ridder, : 
Forty-first St., ‘ng, Tore Firat Ave., two-st’y brick 
stable, gravel roof; cost, 3000; lessees, G. L. 


Schuyler & Co., foot East thirty fifth St.; architect, 
das. E. Ware. 

Kighth Ave., ws, One Hundred and Forty-fifth to | 
One Hundred and Forty-sixth Sts., and n s One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth St., from Eighth to New 
Aves., 15 three-st’y frame dwelis., gravel roofs; 
cost, each, $2,500; owner, Nathan Hobart, 39 West 
Twenty sixth St.; eee T. M. Clark. 

Twenty-jirst St., ns, 168’ w Ninth Ave., three-st’y 
brick lecture-hall, aiabe roof; cost, $50,000; owners, 


ALTERATIONS. — Broad St., No. 61, 


General Theological Seminary, L. E. Hoffman, 
chairman of real estate committee, 426 West T'wen- 
ty-third St.; architect, Chas. C. Haight; builders, 
James Bogert and David Hepburn. 

One Hundred and Fiftieth St., 88, 350’ w Court- 
land Ave., 2 four-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $5,000; owner, Franz A. Knab, 139 East 
Third St.; architect, M. J. Garvin. 

East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh St., No. 70, 
one-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $700; owner, 
George W. Martin, on premises; architect, G. RKob- 
inson; builders, Burker & Smith and C, B. Brown. 

Vest Fourteenth St., Nos. 449, 451 and 453, run- 
ning through to Fifteenth St., 2 brick factories, tin 
roofs; cost, total, $45,000; owners, Johnson & Laza- 
rus, Fourteenth St., cor. Tenth Ave.; architects, 
Berger & Bailies; builders s, M. Reid and Steele & 
Costigan. 

South St., No. 380, one and part three st’y brick 
building, tin roof; cost, $25,000; owners, R. G, 
Mitchell & Co.,8 West Nineteenth St. 

East Fifty-sixth St., No. 311, four-st’y brick tene- 
ment and wagon-house and brick stable, tin roofs; 
cost, total, $18,000; owner, F. Handrich, 955 Third 
Ave.; architect, Wm. Kuhles, 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St., 8,150’ e Eighth 
Ave., two-st’y brick store and hall, tin roof; cost, 
$10,000; owner, Andrew Johnston, 114 West Thirty- 
ninth St.; architect, G. Robinson, Jr. 

West Thirty-seventh St., No. 254, five-st’y brown- 
stone front flat, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, John 
J. Tobin, 351 West Thirty-second St.; builders, 
Thom & Wilson. 

Fifty-eighth St.,3 8, 200’ w First Ave. and 320’ w 
first Ave., 6 five-st’y brownstone front flats, tin 
roofs; cost, each, $16,000; owners, Thos. Moore and 
Bernard Wilson, 323 East Seventy-ninth St.; archi- 
tects, Thom & Wilson. 

Sixteenth St. , ns, 100’e Seventh Ave., 6 five-st’y 
brick and stone flats, tin roofs; cost. each, $18,000; 
owner, Michael Schachtel, Jr., 101 Seventh Ave.; 
architect, Wm. Jose. 

Tenth Are., es, One Hundred and Sixty-third to 
One Hundred and Sixty-fourth Sts., 5 three-st’y 
frame dwells., slate roofs; cost, each, $5,000; owner, 
Martin B. Brown, 770 Lexington Ave.; architects, D. 
& J. Jardine 

Eightieth St., n 8, 120’ e Madison Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$18,000; owner, Ed. Kilpatrick, 342 East Seventy- 
ninth St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine. 
internal altera- 
tions; cost, $10,000; owner, Catharine IT’. Kimhardt, 
New Brighton, S. L.; architects, Lederly & Co. 

East One Hundred and Ninth St., No. 169, three- 
st’y brick extension with new store front; also, roof; 
cost, $3,000; owner, Hugh Coogan, on premises; 
builder, Arthur Arctander. 

East Seventy-fifth St., Nos. 12 and 14, one-st’y 
brick extension to each house; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Wm. S. Maddock, 313 East One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-third St.; Superintendents, Maclay & Davies. 

Broadway, No. 68, make sub-basement and alter 
basement front; cost, $7,000; owner, Harvey Ken 
nedy, Windsor Hotel; builder, S. H. Mapes. 

Third Ave., Nos. 1227 und 1229, fronts altered; 
also, internal alterations; cost, $5,000; owners 
Catherine M. Jones, 707 Fifth Ave., and others; 
architect, Henry J. Hardenbergh. 

Broadway, Nos. 1237 and 1239, three buildings to 
be raised one st’y, front walls taken down and re- 

built; also mag internally; cost, $49,000; owner, 
Edward F. James, 832 Seventh Ave; architects, J. 
B. McElp: atric k & Son. 

Second St., No. 80, raise one-st’y jand a three-st’y 
brick extension; cost, $4,000; owner, Emilia Sauer, 
78 Second St.; architect, F. Bernhardt; builders, 
M. Schwartz & Sons and M. Schmackenbacher & 
Sons. 

West Eleventh St., No. 145, raise two stories and a 
five-st’y extension; rebuild front wall and internal 
alterations; cost, $20,000; owner, Jas. J. Lyon, 123 
West E'eventh St. 

Mulberry St., No. 200, raise one st’y; cost, $5,509; 
owner, Methodist Book Concern, Sandford Hunt, 
agent; builder, Wm. B. Whitlock. 

Harrison St., No. 11, raise two and a half stories, 
new flat roof; cost, $3,500; owner, Delia Connelly, 
30 Beach St ; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Eighth Ave., Nos. 645 and 647, 2 one- avy brick ex 
tensions and inte srnal alterations; cost, $3,500; own- 
er, Samuel T. Townsend, Brooklyn; hy ema Jobn 
Ruppert and Joba H. Many. 

West Thirty- sixth St., No. 216, raise roof two feet 
and a four-st ‘y brick e xtension; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Thomas McGowan, on premises; builder, Smith T. 
Brush. 

One Hundred and Tenth St., Nos. 153 to 171, new 
store fronts; cost, $4,000; owner, Abraham Steers, 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. and Harlem 
River; architect, G. Robinson, Jr. 

Warren St., No. 17, internal alterations; cost, 
$7,500; owner, St. Peter’s Church, Westchester, 
Philip H. Ade, Clerk to the Vestry, 31 Nassau St.; 
architect, John W. Ritch.§ 

West Fifteenth St., No. 27, three-st’y 
sion; cost, $5,000; owners, Ellen F. Baxter and 
Abbie Baker, on premises; architect, H. E. Ficken 

Sixth Ave., No. 357, internal alterations; cost, 
$4,900; owner, Mrs. Pell; lessee, Patrick McCann, 
242 East Thirty-second St., builder, P. J. Walsh. 

Warren St., No. 19, three-st’'y brick extension; 
owner, St. Stephen's P. E.Church, Edwin K. Linen, 
Clerk to Vestry, 41 Broad St.; architect, M. C. Mer- 
ritt. 

Prince St., Nos. 103, 105 and 107, raise attic to full 
st'y, new flat roof, and a two-st’y brick extension; 
also, internal alterations and new store front; cost, 
$20,000; owners, Jotin P. Townsend, 55 East Fifty- 
fourth St., and Edward Tuck, 7 East Sixty-first St.; 
architects, Lamb & Rich. 
















brick exten- 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Kenderton St., e 8, above Tioga 


t., 4 two st’y dwells., 14’ x 38’; Jos. S. Tomlinson, 
contractor. 

Market St., Nos. 1020, 1022 and 1024, three five-st’y 
stores, 21’ x 177’; Jas. B. Doyle, contractor. 





Holly St., es, n of Hutton St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 
J6’ x 45’; Louis C. Smith, contractor, 

Margaret St.,8 8, e of Frankford Ave., 2 three- 
st’y dwells., 16’ x 30’; Margaret Irwin, owner. 

Jaltimore Ave.,88,e of Fifty-second St., one-st’y 
school-building, 32’ x 32’; A. G. Moseley, contractor, 

Sumach St., ws, between Manayunk Ave., and 
Righter St., three-st’y dwell., 28’ x 56’; Jno. W. Gil- 
ton, owner. 

Reynolds St.,n e cor, Gardner St., three-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 44’; Amos R., Crosta, contractor, 

Kater St., No. 1823, two-st’y dwell., 
White, contractor. 

Leverington Ave., ws, 8 of Manayunk Ave., two- 
st’y dwell., 18’ x 34’; J. T. Rambo, contractor. 

Leverington Ave.,88,e of Ridge Ave., three-st’y 
dwell., 22’ x 48’; J. T. Rambo, contractor. 

Thirty-fourth St., No. 210, three-st'y dwell,, 22/ 
x 80/; W. S. Kimball, contractor. 

Tenth St.,s e cor. Reed St., one-st’y bake oven, 32/ 
x 118’; D. M. Blyler. 

Newkirk St., Nos. 1223 and 1225, 2 two-st’y dwells., 
15’ x 26; Chas. Roth, contractor. 

Moyer St.,ss, w of Vienna St., three-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 30’; J. Graham & Son, contractors. 

Spring Garden St., 8 8, e of Twenty-fifth St., 
fourth-st’y add. to factory, 50’ x 100’; Fiss, Barnes & 
Erwin, owners. 

Hancock St., es, n of Oxford St., third and fourth 
st’y add. to factory, 27’ x 95’; Jas. Hood, contractor. 

Yartin St.,n 8s, w of Pechin St., three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 33’; Lewis Yourth, owner. 

Fifth St., es, n of Work St., 
two-st’y stable and carriage- house, 20’ x 

x 30. 

Sharswood St., n s, between Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth Sts., 43 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 38’; J. M. 
Sharp, owner. 

Seventeenth St., 8 e cor. 
fourth st’y add. to factory, 
owner. 

Hering St., ns, between Cresson and Sharp Sts., 
2 two-st’y dwells., 177 x 344, Wm. Dunlap, contrac- 
tor. 

Reese St., ws, between York and Cumberland Sts., 
11 two-st’y dwells., 14x 47’; A. T. Richards con- 
tractor. 

Eighth St., No. 428, three-st’y store and dwell., 

x 60; a E. Beetem, contractor. 

Sixth St.,ws,s of Moyamensing Ave., 
dwells., io x 307; W. J. Smith, contrac tor. 

Ritte nhouse St., ns, w of Main St., three-st’y store 
and dwell., 14’ x 46’; Wm. Garvin, contractor. 

River Road,n of Shawmut St., three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 28”; TIT’. M. Davis, contractor. 

Filbert St., No. 915, four-st’y store, 16’ x 80’; J. B. 
Doyle, contractor. 

Warnock St., No. 1227, three-st’y dwell., 
Thos. E. Day, contrac tor. 

East Dauphin St., No. 613, thtee-st’y dwell., 16/ 
x 60/; Jno. S. Baldt & Son, contractors. 

Seventeenth St.. s w cor. Locust St., three-st’y 
dwell., 18’ x 61’; Chas. D. Supplee, contractor. 

Poplar St.,s3,e of Thirtieth St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 40/; Wm. H. Bilyeu, contractor. 

Ogden St., n 8s e@ of Thirtieth St., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 13’ x 33’; Wm. H. Bilyeu, contractor. 

Franklin St., e s,n of Columbia Ave., 4 three-st’y 
dwells., 17’ x 58’; Wm. H. Bilyeu, contractor. 

Green Lane, ne cor. Wabash Ave., three-st’y car- 
riage house, 43/ x 83’; J. W. Gilton, contractor. 

Auburn St., 88, e of Amber St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 14’ x 40’; J. Hallin, owner. ° 

South Tenth St., No. 1321, three-st’y dwell., 16/ 
x 40’; D. Minage, owner. 

Reading R. R. Office, rear of, Fourth St., and Wil- 
lings Alley, three-st’y brick building, 20’ x 50’; Read- 
ing R, R. Co., owners. 

Coulter St., n ws, n of Pulaski St., 8 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 36’; Chas. B. Williams, owner. 

East Montgomery Ave., No. 1521, three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 45’; J. H. W. Chesnut, owner. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

BUILDING PrrRMitTs. — Jackson St., cor. Webster and 
Fillmore Sts., 2 two-st’y frame buildings; cost, 
$7,000; F. Wittram, owner; W. P. Moore, architect; 
A. Jackson, contractor. 

Jackson St., cor. Buchanan St., two-st’y frame 
building; cost, $6,000; A. Wolters, owner; Kenitzer 
& Kaun, architects; E. Farrell, contractor. 

Geary St., cor. Gough St., two-st’y frame building; 
cost, $7,000; Dr. Stoddard, owner; Schmidt & 
Havens, architects; Terrill & Slaven, contractors, 

Sacramento St., near Fillmore St., two-st’y frame 
building; cost, $5,000; Wm. Patton, owner; Cook & 
Johnston, contractors. 

Brush St., cor. Webster St., two-st’y frame build- 
ing; cost, $12,000; J. O. Van Bergen, owner; 5S. & 
J. C. Newsom, architects; days’ work. 

Morton St., cor. Dupont St., three-st’y and base- 
ment brick building; cost, $20,000: F. Hellwig, own- 
er; Lueders, architect; Mahoney Bros., contractors, 


17’ x 50’; And, 


three-st’y dwell., and 
50’ and 20/ 


Indiana St., third and 
20/ x 44’; Jno. Adams, 


2 two-st’y 





17’ x 497; 


Ellis St., cor. Polk St. and Van Ness Ave., 3 two- 
st’y frame buildings; cost, $18,000; Capt. F. Gee, 


owner; Schmidt & Havens, architects; W. M. 
Fletcher, contractor. 

Ridley St., cor, Guerrero and Market Sts., three- 
st’y frame building; cost, $4,500; owner and builder, 
S. DP. Matthews. 

Valencia St., cor. Twenty-second St., 
basement frame building; cost, $9,000; J. 
owner; day’s work. 

California St., cor. Devisadero St., one-st’y and 
basement frame building; cost, $10,000; Jas, Keane, 
owner; Kenitzer and Kaun, architects; Moore Bros., 
contractors. 

Eddy St., near Jones St., 
ing; cost, $12,000; J. Conolly, 
tractor. 

Fifth St., cor. King St., 
cost, $10,0! 0; Standard Oil Co., 
vens, contractor. 

Second St., cor. Folsom and Howard Sts., additions 
to building; cost, $25,000; J. Wiel and, owner; 
J. Haff, contractor. 

Fourth St., cor. Berry St., two-st’y frame build- 
ing; coat, $7,000; Union Ice Co., owner; day's work. 

Ridley St., near Valencia St., three-st’y frame 


two-st’y and 
Schleff, 


four-st’y frame build- 
owner; J. Oak, con 


brick building: 
W. E. Ste- 


one st’y 
owners; 


awe 
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